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Fourth of July—Independence Day- The Chevrolet brings to its owner . 
celebrate the birthday of freedom a fuller freedom than is possible for eo 
for Americans. 


The Government of the United 
States, each of the states, counties 
and municipalities maintains at 
public expense splendid paved high- 


Be Independent With 
A Chevrolet 


those who lack this modern, eco- 
nomical utility. He is independent 
of steel rails, time-tables and even 
of the weather. He goes where he 
pleases, when he pleases, and stays 
until ready to go on or go home. 
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ways and graded roads, public parks 
and scenic natural reservations for 
the free use and enjoyment of all. 
But those who lack automobiles 
derive little or no benefit from such 
health-giving, useful and educational 
public improvements. 


It provides the most economical 
transportation for himself or family, 
saves time and improves health. It 
enables the city-employed family to 
live in suburbs even when train or 
trolley service is lacking. It makes 
real independence possible. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Dealers and Service Stations 
everywhere. Get free list for your 
State from any Chevrolet dealer. 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


SUPERIOR 2-passenger Roadster $510 
SUPERIOR 5-passenger Touring . 525 
SUPERIOR 2-passenger Utility 

Compe <« « - « Re - 680 
SUPERIOR 4-passenger Sedanette . 850 
SUPERIOR 5-passenger Sedan - 860 





Applications will be considered 
from high-grade dealers only, for 
territory not adequately covered. 





















Commercial Cars 
SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis . $425 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery - 510 
Utility Express Truck Chassis . - 575 
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THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK 
WILLIAM AND BEAVER STREETS 


AND FIFTY-THREE OTHER LOCATIONS IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Statement—June 5, 1923 


The Bank Owes to Depositors - - - - - - - - - = $210,955,417.54 


To Pay This Amount We Have: 


Cash, Checks on Other Banks, U. S. Government Securities, 
Demand Loans (Secured) - - - - - - = = = = $146,168,372.95 


Bonds, Time Loans, Mortgages and Real Estate . .. =. « 86,142,571.92 


Total to Meet Indebtedness - - - - - - - - - - - $232,310,944.87 
This Leaves a Capital and Surplus of - - - - - - §$ 21,355,527.33 














Our BRANCH system enables us to give our de- Foreign Department 
positors, in addition to the regular banking 


service, the following O the traveling public we offer our Travel- 


ers Letters of Credit available in all parts 
of the world. We also sell Travelers Checks to 


Special Services those who may prefer this means of carrying 
. their funds. 
Deposits can be made at the head office or any We facilitate the importing and exporting 
of the branches, to be credited to the depositor’s of merchandise by issuing to our customers 
account at the head office or branch where the Commercial Letters of Credit. 


account is carried. Collections are made on all parts of the 


ARRANGEMENTS can be made to have depositors’ world. 

checks payable at any or all of our fifty-four We draw Bills of Exchange on all the prin- 
different locations in the City of New York. cipal Centres of Europe, Canada and South 
Deposits of cash can be made and cash for- America. 
warded by express to depositors located within The Manager of our Foreign Department is 
seventy-five miles of New York City, without always ready to advise our customers on any 
expense. question that may arise in financing import or 


export business and his long experience relat- 
ing to foreign business is always at the disposal 
of our clients. 


Pay CHECKS for employees can be cashed at 
any of our fifty-four offices from 9 A. M. to 
5:30 P. M. daily except Saturdays, Sundays 
and Holidays, and on Saturdays from 9 A. M. 


to 3:30 P.M. Investment Department 
UR investment Department supplies the 
best obtainable information as to bonds 
Trust Department and stocks—United States, State and Munici- 
HE Trust Department, under the man- pal securities and Mortgages, and executes 
agement of a thoroughly experienced orders for the purchase and sale of securities 
Trust Officer, brings to estates, trusts, and through responsible Brokers. 
guardianships, the high degree of technical skill This Department is not organized to dis- 
required for their proper administration and pose of any securities that the bank has on hand 
avoids the dangers common in individual man- or wishes to sell, but is an effort to place at 
agement—inexperience, error of judgment, the use of its depositors and friends the very 
dishonesty, etc. best information possible. 





The Corn Exchange Safe Deposit Co. 


with a Capital of $600,000, with 28,000 boxes rented, operates vaults in various branches 
of The Corn Exchange Bank. Its facilities are available to all of our depositors. 
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Philadelphia Pa. 











GREAT hotel conducted with one 


| purpose; to serve surpassingly well. 


The Bellevue-Stratford is pleased when 
you arrive and shows it by making every 
hour of your stay pleasant. 


Attention to your preferences; prompt ful- 
fillment of requests; satisfying comfort and 
good service inyour privateapartments. Life 

and entertainment, when you seek it, in the 
public rooms. Food that is always excellent 
—and everywhere luxuries that only a hotel 
such as The Bellevue can furnish. A visit to 
Philadelphia suggests only one hotel. 





| | The Bellevue-Stratford 
Broad and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. M. Boomer, President James P. A. O’Conor, Managing Director 





The Waldorf-cAstoria in New York, and 
The New Willard in Washington, D. C., 


are under the SAME Management 
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File Your Copies of FORBES 


They Add to the Value of Your Business 


Reference Library 


We have just received some new binders, in 
which you can keep 13 copies of Forbes Maga- 
zine. It is fool-proof, works automatically 
and so simple that a child can insert and take 
out the copies. 


The price is only $2.50, postage prepaid. You 
have the privilege of returning the binder, 
within seven days after you receive it, and 
have your money refunded in full. 


———— ——MAIL COUPON BELOW ——— —— — 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
{20 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ay find $3.50. Send me one of your new binders for Forbes Magazine. 
{t ts understood that I may return this binder te yeu within seven days after 
{ receive it and I will then have my remittance returned in full. 


Name ......+- Piececccs PRPEODS 6 0066606 06.0.0605.008% 06 06d.0006'0000.000000 
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What Is the Outlook for 
Second Half of 1923? 


HAT will the second half of 

W the year bring? 

The first half brought 
developments which were forecast 
and warned against on this page last 
fall; namely, too-rapid marking up 
of prices, a consequent sharp rise in 
wages and more or less labor trouble 
and scarcity, followed by a reaction 
in business. 

The questions in the minds of 
everyone to-day are: 

How far will the reaction go? 

What course should be followed? 

The rather general assumption is 
that business is going to become 
poorer. 

With most of the reasoning em- 
ployed in arriving at that conclusion, 
I do not agree. 

That the pace has slackened, and 
slackened very distinctly, in many 
lines, cannot be disputed. But it is 
mainly because the pace has slackened 
in many directions that I hesitate to 
join the pessimistic chorus. 

Had the breakneck speed of Feb- 
ruary-March been kept up until now, 
I certainly would have been predict- 
ing disaster in the second half of 
the year. 

The situation, however, has been 
purged of most of its dangers. 

Reckless speculative ordering of 
goods in the primary markets has 
been stopped. The worse-than-fool- 
ish inflation in building wages and 
materials has been taken in hand. 
The skyrocketing in sugar prices 
brought prompt and salutary protest 
from the public. Retail merchants 

ave vigorously discouraged all 
avoidable marking up of prices either 
by manufacturers or by their own 

raternity. Bankers have acted 
prudently in the granting of credits, 
with the consequence that the “cur- 
Tency inflation” which so many 
theorists were alarmed over, has not 
materialized. The upward trend in 
wages has been held in check lately 


By B. C. Forbes 


by the downward movement in the 
cost of living. The security markets 
have behaved during the first half of 
the year in a way calculated to chill 
riotous speculation either in stocks 
or in business. 

In brief, we have latterly turned 
to treading safer paths. 

But are these paths going to lead 
us downhill? 

Not necessarily. 

Not if we exercise common sense 
and that measure of courage which 
we associate with the conduct of 
American business and American 
business men. 


Reasons for Optimism 


What are the facts? 

Why do I feel that optimism is 
warranted rather than pessimism? 

Here are some important con- 
siderations : 

The real purchasing power of 
American workers is to-day the great- 
est ever experienced and is unlikely 
to diminish materially, in view of 
Washington’s antagonism to immi- 
gration law changes. 

Reports from mail-order houses 
and others catering to our agricul- 


tural population show substantially 
increased buying during recent 
months, indicating that farmers can- 
not be so badly off as sometimes 
represented. 

The position of our banks was 
never sounder. Money rates are not 
too high to discourage enterprise. 
Bankers are not averse to grant- 
ing legitimate credit. On the other 
hand, unjustified inflation is not be- 
ing fostered. ; 

Among the nation’s heaviest spend- 
ers for materials during normal times 
are our railroads. Well, they are in 
the strongest financial position they 
have enjoyed in a decade. They have 
lately been buying freely and are to 
continue buying freely to make up for 
the long lean period during which 
they scraped and skimped. 

Public utility. companies, now 
forming a very important industry, 
are figuring on spending at least a 
billion dollars in the next twelve 
months on expansions and improve- 
ments. Their prosperous state con- 
tributes to the continuance of genera? 
prosperity. 

Notwithstanding the warranted 
steps taken to check the excesses in 

(Continued on page 372) 
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Automobile Shipments 


The above chart, drawn from figures prepared by the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, shows the monthly totals of railroad freight carload shipments 
of automobiles from factories since the beginning of 1918, up to and including 


May, 1923. 








Germany is showing a disposition to toe the line. Her 
latest offer is the first containing any real merit. True, 
it doesn’t go far enough to satisfy the Allies and it doesn’t 
go quite as far as Germany is likely to find herself com- 

pelled to go before she can enjoy 


GERMANY the benefits of settlement. Her new 
cee” attitude, however, carries possibili- 
THE LINE ties, even though the annual payment 


she offers is not very much more than 
Britain has undertaken to remit annually to the United 
States in payment of her war debts—and the German 
Government, through its vicious jugglery of its currency, 
has virtually wriggled out of its debts to its own people. 


Moreover, Germany has been relieved of military bur-- 


dens such as are still carried by England and France. 

Unless France shortly displays a willingness to enter 
into serious settlement negotiations, the world will con- 
clude that she is bent, not upon reparations, but upon re- 
venge, upon a mad desire to keep Germany under sub- 
jection and under chaotic financial, industrial‘ and social 
conditions. France cannot afford to turn the. whole 
world against her. 

x * * 

Fixed ways land many a business and business man in 
a fix. 

x * * 

J. B. Miller, head of the Southern California Edison 
Company, which is now engaged on a construction project 
bigger than the Panama Canal, told an apt anecdote at the 
recent convention in New York of the National Electric 

Light Association. One public util- 


MILLER ity commissioner after another had 
po cage nal preceded him, and most of them in- 
JUDGES dulged freely in telling the electric 


light and power men what they 
should and should not do. Jack Miller has the reputation 
of being independent and outspoken. Some of his 
friends were afraid he might hit back. They asked and 
cautioned him not to do so. 

When he rose to talk he revealed what had been going 
on. Then he related a recent experience. A Californian 
lady brought from England two airedales that had won 
blue ribbons wherever exhibited. When the nearby city 
of Pasadena held its dog show, she entered her cham- 
pions. She was furious when one was awarded only a 
second prize and wrote Mr. Miller, a personal friend, who 
lives at Pasadena, a bitter letter. His young sons hap- 
pened to be dog fanciers and he asked one of them if he 
had noticed the airedales. The son said he had and that 
they were the finest of the species he had ever seen. 
“Then,” asked Mr. Miller, “how was it that one of them 
got only second prize?” “Oh,” replied the son, “that one 
bit one of the judges.” 

Mr. Miller refrained from doing any biting. 

* * * 


To put a thing across, never get cross. 


‘“‘With all thy getting, get Understanding’’ 


Fact and Comment 
By the Editor 


The rich simply won’t hand over fifty cents of every 
dollar of their income to the Federal Government in th 
form of income taxes. Neither would you nor I if y 
were in their place. Since both Federal and State goy. 

ernments invite citizens to buy tay. 


SUPER-TAXES exempt securities,: it is no crime tp 
ON INCOMES ~ ‘ 

SHOULD BE do so. The drop in the number of 
LOWERED persons paying the Federal tax gy 


incomes of a million dollars a year 
and upwards from 206 in 1916 to 21 in 1921 reveals how 
widespread has become the diversion of income into secur. 
ties free from taxation. In 1916 our multi-millionaire 
paid taxes on an aggregate income of $462,273,644 
whereas five -years later the figure .dropped to the esti- 
mated sum of $50,000,000. Clearly, Congress shoul 
have accepted Secretary Mellon’s urgent recommendation 
to lower the impossibly high super-taxes. Unless this be 
done, recourse will be had more and more by the rich to 
tax-free securities and the Treasury will collect less and 
less from this class, seeing that the supply of tax-exempt 
securities is abundant—$11,000,000,000 Secretary Mellon 
computes are wholly tax free and many additional billions 
are partially free from taxation. Politicians were eager 
to “soak” the rich, but the net effect of their action was to 
reduce very greatly the amount of taxes collected from 
the particular class aimed at. 

The remedy? Reduce super-taxes to levels which will 
bring in the largest amount of taxes from those enjoying 
the highest incomes. Then, set in motion the cumbersome 
machinery for stopping the issuance of tax-exempt se 
curities. My own opinion, however, is that such action 
will not reach success for many a long day, if ever. 

x * x 

“Poor luck” often is nothing but the result of poor 
pluck. 

x * * 

“How’s business with you?” I asked the head of a lead- 
ing advertising agency. Instead of the reply now most 
often received to that question, “Slowing up,” he said 
cheerfully, “Fine, doing better.” He went on to say that 

more headway can be made now in 


‘A ao selling advertising than was possible 
SPEED UP when so many manufacturers were 
ADVERTISING oversold, during the recent spectacu- 


lar activity. “When business is 
coming pouring in, without exercise of any effort,” he ex- 
plained, “advertising and sales work often are neglected. 
Manufacturers have had a chance during the last couple of 
months to reflect that all their production and all their 
profits and everything else must come from their adver- 
tising and selling efforts. Now that they can handle more 
business, they are willing to give more attention to ad- 
vertising and selling. If this policy be followed ger- 


erally then we ought to see good business during the 
second half of the year.” 
True, is it not? 
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Three new presidents of three of the largest organizations in the United States. They are (left to right) Herbert L. Pratt, 
senior vice-president of the Standard Oil Company of New York for the past twelve years and head of the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. who has been elected president of the company; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., who succeeds Pierre S. duPont as 
president of the gigantic General Motors Corporation, and Stevenson E. Ward, elected president of the National Bank of 
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Commerce of New York 


Judge Gary and other steel leaders did a bad day’s work 
when they reported in favor of continuing the twelve-hour 
day in the iron and steel industry. Such a backward atti- 
tude is not. in harmony with the enlightened stand now 

taken by the majority of business 


WILL LOWER men. This publication has earnestly 
ea striven to inculcate in the public 


mind that business leaders are 
humane, considerate, live-and-let- 
live human beings, with hearts as large as anybody else. 
Education along this line, however, cannot make headway 
against such an unhappy occurrence as this. Several 
workers have cynically twitted me with such observations 
as “I told you so,” “Will you still stand up for Big Busi- 
ness after this?” “What do you think of some of your 
big friends now?” Several have declared that the action 
of the steel magnates reveals that, if employers could have 
their way, all labor would be put back on a twelve-hour 
day. This, of course, is an unwarranted deduction. But 
can we blame workers for having this feeling? The 
twelve-hour day is indefensible morally, it is indefensible 
domestically, it is indefensible politically, it is indefensible 
socially. 

It ought to be abolished. And it will be abolished. If 
the steel masters cannot solve the problem, the public will 
some day step in and solve it for them summarily. 

“2s 
St. Peter will not ask, “What have you brought?” but 


“What have you wrought?” 
x x x 


EYES OF PUBLIC 


In the business world of tomorrow only the executive 
democratic of heart will reach a height conferring auto- 
cratic power. 

ae 


_ By toiling and sweating to climb early in life, the going 
‘s made easier later in life. 
* * * 
The best steel is that which has undergone the hardest 
pounding. 


Government departments constantly declare that their 
work is increasing and that they must have more and 
more money to handle it. Yet we find certain Federal 
departments taking upon themselves a new role, that of 

prophet. The Department of Com- 


GOVERNMENT merce started the sugar furor by one 
cae of its reports which was interpreted 


as forecasting a shortage of sugar. 
And now comes the Department of 
Agriculture with a statement prophecying higher prices 
for farm products. Where is the line going to be drawn? 
By what authority do Government departments use tax- 
payers’ money to embark on the non-governmental and 
highly uncertain sea of prophecy? For no such purpose 
was government ordained. The function of government 
is to govern. It is one thing for the Department of Com- 
merce, the Departmient of Agriculture, the Department of 
Labor and other departments to gather and publish statis- 
tics and other trustworthy facts. But it is not the duty 
of any government official to speculate on possible or 
probable future price quotations. Did ever any govern- 
ment employee pass an examination to test his fitness as a 


NOT PROPHECY 


price prophet ? 


Having proclaimed to the public that prices of farm 
products are going to advance, will the Department of 
Agriculture come forward in due season with a warning 
to expect a drop in farm products? How long would any 
government official last who dared do such a thing? But, 
obviously, if the Department of Agriculture and other 
government departments are to set up as prophets, they 
cannot logically stop at being prophets of only higher 
prices. 

The American people want less government, not more 
government. President Harding accurately sensed public 
sentiment when he declared for “Less government in busi- 
ness and more business in government.” But how does 
this latest uncalled for innovation square with this policy? 
It doesn’t. It should be quashed forthwith and em- 
phatically. 
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What follows is the gist 


Now, suppose we ask 





of a talk made at the great 
annual convention of the 
National Electric Light As- 
sociation by the editor of 
“Forbes,” who was intro- 





How Executives Can Build 
Solid Foundations 


“What is the outlook jy 
our democracy, in our owy 
commonwealth, in this may. 
ter of getting ahead of th 
game?” 














duced as a man having the 
largest number of business readers in Amersca. 
theme was “Customer Ownership.” 

I would feel rather abashed to stand before so many 
men of light and power if I didn’t feel that I also in my 
own way am engaged in the business of generating light 
and of striving to harness and direct power, the power 
of public opinion, a force not unlike electricity in its 
potency, its rapid development during recent decades, 
and its ability to help the progress of the country when 
wisely handled, and its dangerousness when turned into 
wrong channels. 

I am reminded by this audience of an experience an 
old Scottish squire had. He had been attending a very 
convivial party one winter evening and while he was 
being driven home he fell out of the sleigh. The driver 
didn’t hear him fall out and went on. As he tried to 
gather himself together—not very successfully—the squire 
saw a man approaching with a lantern. But he found 
that his friend was in the same condition as himself. They 
tried to stagger along, but could make no progress. Then 
the old squire remarked: “Donald, what I need is not a 
man of light, but a man of leading.” 

Now, what your industry must have, if it is going to 
be developed to its greatest usefulness and play a maxi- 
mum part in the upbuilding and progress of this country, 
is men of leading. 

You men who are entrusted with the customer owner- 
ship phase of the electric light and power industry can 
do more than any other branch of management for the 
well-being and the prosperity, not only of the industry 
itself, but the whole nation, the whole commonwealth. 
There’s a word to keep prominently in your mind: Com- 
monwealth. Why? . 

If the first law of Nature, the first urge of Nature, is 
self-preservation, the urge to stay in the game, almost 
the second urge of Nature is to get ahead of the game. 
If you will reflect, if you will dig into the real cause of 
the downfall of the French kings, the downfall of the 
Russian empire, the downfall of the Manchu dynasty in 
the Chinese Empire; if you will investigate the funda- 
mental ‘reason for the frequent revolutions in South 
America and Central America, if you delve into the why- 
for and the wherefor of the troubles Mexico has experi- 
enced, you will find that it all gets down simply to this 
one basic fact: that the great majority of the common 
people, the rank and file of the people, in these countries 
were not able to get ahead of the game. 

Across the Atlantic we see an evolution which may 
possibly in the distant future become a revolution. In 
Great Britain the Labor Party has become the second 
strongest political power in the nation. Why? Again, 
simply because the majority of the working classes have 
felt and do feel that under the old industrial order and 
under the present industrial order they haven’t had and 
do not to-day have fair and full opportunity to get ahead 
of the game. 


The 








In one word, the outlook 
is very inspiring. 

In thrifty France, the savings deposits of the People 
amount t@less than a billion dollars. In frugal England 
the savings deposits amount to a billion-and-a-half dollars 
In our own country, the savings deposits exceed eighteen. 
and-a-half billion dollars. 

You are particularly interested in stock Ownership, 
Well, how does this particular barometer read? Fo; 
years, while I was financial editor of the “Journal of Com. 
merce” in this city, I used to compile annual tables show. 
ing the number of stockholders in our principal industrial 
and our principal railroad companies. I have looked up 
some of the figures and this is what I found: 

In 1910, 91 of our largest industrial companies had 
360,000 stockholders, and 114 of our principal railroads 
had 555,000 stockholders. 

Both of these groups have traveled quite a distance 
since then. But what have the electric light and power 
companies been doing meanwhile? Your official report 
records that in the last eight years your companies have 
attracted 425,000 customer stockholders alone, and that 
you are confident that within three years you will have 
one million customer partners. When you consider that 
one company alone recently, through one offering of secur- 
ities, was able to attract over 40,000 customers and 
16,500 employees as stock owners, you ought to have no 
difficulty whatsoever in more than reaching this goal of 
one million consumer partners inside of three years. 

These amounts distributed also are encouraging: 


| TN See ey $ 35,000,000 
ai ea ae oe i eel 80,000,000 
REY: Serene 175,000,000 
SN ea aes 325,000,000 


This last sum is equal to one-third of your estimated 
financial requirements for the current year—a gratifying 
showing. 

“Forbes” is keenly interested in the customer ownership 
movement. We were sufficiently interested to put up, 
through our magazine, $1,000 in prizes for the best. letters, 
the best articles, on customer ownership. This, thanks 
to the cordial, practical co-operation of you men in the 
industry, has accomplished at least something to spread 
information and quicken interest in this movement. For 
one thing, over two million lines of newspaper advertising 
have been published throughout the country in connection 
with this contest, to say nothing of the dissemination of 
half-a-million leaflets among customers and others, as well 
as widespread editorial comment in the public press and 
in company publications. Manuscripts poured in from 
every state of the union and from all classes. It is interest- 
ing to note the geographical distribution of the winners 
of the six principal prizes: 

First, James M. Witherow, Moorhead, Minn. 

Second, Esther E. Dennison, Mattapan, Mass. 

Third, R. E. North, Baltimore, Md. 

Fourth, Robert W. Cross, San Francisco, Cal. 
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She: “Something Tells Me I’m Going to Be a Bit Lonesome This Summer!” 
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Fifth, Robert M. Littlejohn, Chicago, Iil. 

Sixth, William A. Temple, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Next to being able to deliver the goods, the most 
important thing in the business world, the most powerful 
thing, is printers’ ink. By that I mean letting the world 
know, convincing the world, that you are able to deliver 
the right thing at the right price. 

Perhaps it might help your industry a little bit if we 

. were to get together the first three prize-winning articles 
in a little booklet and make them available at a nominal 
Price, so that you could distribute them to your customers, 
your employees, and other people in your territory. These 
articles contain a great many sane, strong, convincing 
arguments, and they will carry all the greater weight 
‘because they do not. come from interested executives of 
‘the industry but from outsiders. 

If I were to presume to offer one suggestion in connec- 
tion with the furtherance of the customer ownership move- 
ment, one suggestion that might help to attract more 
buyers of your securities, it would be that you play up 
the home appeal, using such slogans as 


Keep the Saved Dollar at Home. 
Keep the Dividends at Home. 
Keep Home Wealth at Home. 
Home Money for Home Folks. 
Boom Home Business. 
Boom the Home Community. 
Keep the Home Lights Burning. 


The simpler the arguments, the closer they come to 
the pockets, to the life, of the ordinary people, the better. 

In the industry you men talk a great deal—and justly 
—about the stabilizing, the restraining influence that the 
growth of customer partnership has on your public utility 
commissions. But just as prosperity always carries with 
it the seeds of its own destruction, so advantages and 
privileges always bring increased responsibilities. 

The growth of customer ownership means increased— 
seriously increased—responsibilities for you men. If the 
National Electric Light Association hasn’t already some 
sort of Vigilance Committee, I would suggest that it con- 
sider appointing one to keep a sharp eye on the securities 
offered for customer and for public consumption. 

Nothing would more fatally hurt this whole important, 
vital, socially fundamental movement than a few bad, a 
few unsafe, a few unsound issues widely distributed in 
local communities. 

I believe that equally as important as customer owner- 
ship is employee ownership. Please remember that the 
working classes can roll up more votes on election day 
than any other one class in the whole country. Not only 
from this, but from every point of view, it is extremely 
desirable to earn the co-operation and the loyalty and the 
goodwill of your workers. Through’ inducing workers 
to become stockowners on as generous terms as you can 
afford to offer them, and through succeeding in getting 
financially interested in your company a large number of 
your consumers, then your workers feel and say to them- 
selves, “I’m not working simply for a big corporation. 
I’m working for the benefit not only of myself, but my 
next-door stock-owning neighbor, my  stock-owning 
friends, and the whole community.” 

Through this sense of possession and this sense of 
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co-operation, he feels that he has risen to a new stature 
a new dignity, in the scheme of things. 

I believe that whether we are going to drift towards o, 
away from state and municipal ownership of public 
utilities will be determined very largely—if not wholly— 
by how this dual movement of employee ownership ang 
customer ownership succeeds or fails. If you prove that 
you have ability enough to develop this movement Wisely 
and broadly, then I believe that when the test comes the 
results will usually, if not always, be very much the same 
as the result was out in California last November when 
by an overwhelming majority—three to one—the people 
there voted against state ownership of the wonderfully 
efficient hydro-electric enterprises built up by splendid 
private initiative and foresight and daring. 

In conclusion, I would like to make an appeal, a plea, 
to you responsible executives to take a large view, the 
very largest view, of your duties and your responsibilities, 
The electric light and power industry is singularly blessed 
in having among its leaders such men as John B. Miller, 
Samuel Insull, Wigginton E. Creed, John A. Britton, R. 
H. Ballard, Colonel H. M. Byllesby, Charles A. Stone, 
Mortimer Fleishhacker, Henry L. Doherty, Milan R. 
Bump, Herbert A. Wagner, Lewis Egan, N. F. Brady, 
Sidhey Z. Mitchell, George Williams, B. C. Cobb, Alex 
Dow, Thomas N. MeCarter, and others. 

I know personally the majority of these men and | 
believe they realize the role they are called upon to play. 
I would ask all you executives to feel that you are playing 
an infinitely larger part in the scheme of things than 
merely being out to make money for yourselves and money 
for your company, vital though that is. I would ask you 
to feel, to understand, to grasp, that through your con- 
structive work, and especially through customer ownership 
and employee ownership activities, you have the oppor- 
tunity, and are charged with the responsibility, of doing 
something of incalculable value to transform America 
into a nation of investors. And if you succeed on a broad 
scale in transforming America into a nation of investors, 
you will thereby contribute towards bringing about a 
happier, a more contented, a more prosperous people ; you 
will succeed in bringing into being more comfortable and 
more cheerful hearths and homes, the only foundation on 
which this great Commonwealth can abide and grow, and 
grow more glorious for our children who are following us. 

ae 


I like to have dealings with very busy business men, for 
the reason that they never waste your time. So many per- 
sons who want to see one don’t know enough to leave 
when they should. I have noticed, too, that nearly all our 

business leaders are punctual in 


BUSY MEN keeping business appointments. Lots 
ae of others aren’t. Punctuality, or the 
TIME reverse, is mainly a matter of habit. 


Somehow, I can’t help questioning 
the ability, the efficiency, the dependability of any person 
who is habitually late. Don’t you have the same feeling? 

Don’t handicap yourself by permitting this habit to 
fasten itself upon you. 
* * * 


The man who doesn’t dig deep is likely to blow up 
sooner or later. 
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With the Aid of Intelligent Advertising, Uncle Sam’s 


“Ships of Democracy” 
Are Winning the Seven Seas 


this season, American-owned and 
operated ships are doing the 
cream of the business. 

This statement is made upon the 
best authority and after a most care- 
ful investigation of the transatlantic 
passenger trade. 

This is a fact that but few people 
appreciate. I have found that nine 

ple out of ten are of the opinion 
that the twelve passenger carrying 
ships operated by the United States 
Lines in the European trade are 
running with bare cabins, and that 
the loss to the Government is run- 
ning into enormous figures. © 

American-owned ships are going 
out with absolute capacity sold on 
their one-cabin boats, and with very 
large lists, when not capacity, on their 
first, second, and third cabin steamers. 

When the “Leviathan” sails on her 
maiden trip in the passenger service 
under the American flag on the 
Fourth of July, she will have, accord- 
ing to booking. indications as this is 
written, the largest passenger list of 
any steamer sailing out of New York 
this season. And this means that 
the revenue from this passage will 
also be a record-breaker as compared 
with trip revenues of other ships. 

With a start of barely two years, 
and with most S€TIOUS ggepeee 
obstacles facing the | 
undertaking, a patron- 
age has been built up | 
for American-owned 
passenger ships that 
is giving the foreign- 
owned lines the grav- 
est concern. 

When the “Levia- 
than” starts in the 
European service on 
Independence Day, the | 
United States Lines, 
the operating com- 
pany for the Shipping 
Board, will have 
twelve modern steam- 
ers in the transatlan- 
tic trade, with one 
Other steamer being 
reconditioned. This 
makes a fleet of no 
small importance, giv-. 
ing a range of service 
that fits the purse of 
every traveler; and it 


|: the European passenger trade 








By R. M. Bryan 


may be said that no other lines in 
service to-day give the traveler 
more for the rate of passage 
paid than do the United States 
Lines. 

That this big fleet is needed is 
evidenced by the heavy patronage 
that is being given the steamers of 
this company this season. While 
first-class passenger business to 
I-urope is behind other seasons with 
the principal foreign lines, the United 
States Lines has most of its steamers 
well sold up for the next two or three 
months. Bookings by this line show 
a most substantial increase over book- 
ings for the same period of 1922. 

On May 19th, the “George Wash- 
ington” of this line carried over 1,000 
passengers out of New York, as com- 
pared with 600 on a monster steamer 
of a foreign-owned line leaving the 
same day. This latter steamer is one 
of the most popular on the Atlantic, 
and her tonnage is approximately 
double that of the American boat. 

That American steamers, operated 
by the Government, with Government 
operation most unpopular, and with 
the fact broadcasted throughout the 
world that American ships are dry, 
are doing a greater business in pro- 
portion to their accommodations than 
foreign-owned ships free of prohibi- 
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A striking view of the “Leviathan,” 

under the American flag on the Fourth of July with the largest pas- 
senger list of any steamer sailing out of New York this season. 
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which sails on her maiden trip 


tion and other restrictions is a rather 
surprising fact. But the cause is 
not hard to find. There is in 
America, as there is in all countries, 
a populace that responds to efforts 
that are being made for their better- 
ment. American people, however, 
are so situated and so constituted 
that they respond most readily to ad- 
vertising of the intelligent kind. 
But to hold this response, service 
must be given. 

It appears that, however we may 
berate Government control and Gov- 
ernment operation as compared with 
private operation, those who are re- 
sponsible for the Shipping Board, 
and who have laid out its policies dur- 
ing the last several years, have shown 
an ingenuity and an amount of wis- 
dom that would do credit to any 
corporation or private concern. 

First, the Shipping Board launched 
an advertising campaign that has 
turned the American people to travel- 
ing on American ships. 

Second, they were wise enough 
about eighteen months ago to realize 
that the building of luxury accom- 
modations for European travel had 
been overdone. Therefore, they 
started a change of ships to what is 
now termed the “one-cabin” class. 
This type has proved so popular that 
other lines have been 
forced to follow suit.. 
These ships, upon 
which one may travel 
in really first-class 
style and atmosphere 
for what was and is 
the second-class rate 
on steamers that have 
first- and second- 
class, are all compara- 
tively new, and are 


really luxurious in 
their appointments, 
furnishings and ac- 


commodations. In ap- 
preciation of their 
popularity, the public- 
ity manager of the 
fleet last year referred 
to them in his copy 
as “The Ships of 
Democracy,” and this 
most expressive title 
clings to them to-day. 

The educational ad- 
vertising that has 
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been done to create and promote 
traffic for the various Government- 
owned lines, which now operate 
on practically all seas, has been 
done with the idea all along of 
trying to create in Americans a 
desire to travel, and to travel on ships 
of the various Government-controlled 
lines. There has been no appeal to 
patriotism as a means of enlisting 
patronage; the appeal is made on the 
point of service. 

Take, for instance, the advertising 
of the line to South America. What 
does this advertising set forth? 
Listen: “Eleven days to Rio de 
Janeiro! Five to seven days have 
been cut off the trip to Rio. This is 
the fastest time offered by any steam- 
ship service. These records mark an 
epoch in the relations between the 
United States and Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Argentine.. Besides offering you 
the fastest time they (the new 
steamers ) also offer you conveniences 
and service heretofore unknown in 
the South American trade. Every 
first-class stateroom equipped with an 
especially designed ‘American Hotel’ 
bed. Private bath rooms are numer- 
ous. The food is the finest money 
can buy. Munson Line service is the 
result of nearly a half-century of ex- 
perience.” 

No waving the flag in that copy, is 
there? It smacks all the way through 
Of service as to time saving, service 
as to accommodations, service as to 
food, and you can bet your life this 
advertising has pulled. 

“To Europe for $120” has in- 
terested and brought responses from 
many thousands who never, perhaps, 
would have become interested other- 
wise. 

The conversion of seven steamers 
in February, 1922, to one-cabin boats 
started the United States Lines 
toward its present popularity. This 
incomparable service, aided by the 
persistent advertising campaign, has 
brought to the first-class cabin ships 
a most radical increase in_patronage 
also, as the statistics of the line will 
show. 

In Paris, last January, I met a 
passenger man of large experience in 
European travel who told me that a 
big international passenger corpora- 
tion, impressed with the popularity 
of these one-cabin boats, had made 
the Shipping Board an offer to take 
the entire fleet off its hands on a 
charter basis. 

I have checked up some of the ad- 
vertising results, and from what | 
have gleaned, I feel quite sure that 
few advertising campaigns have ever 
proved more profitable. 

All responses to advertisements of 
the transatlantic service that come to 
the Washington or other offices 
where information is requested about 
European trips is referred to the New 
York office, where a most competent 


man is in charge of a big inquiry de- 
partment. Each address is put on a 
card. These cards are sent'in turn to 
sub-agents, of whom there are some 
3,500 throughout the United States 
authorized to sell steamship tickets— 
usually acting for all lines. Thus an 
agent at Rutland, Vt., may have a 
number of queries from that section 
sent him. He is asked to make per- 
sonal calls. He is given two weeks 
to make a report on these calls. If 
at the end of two weeks he has not 
replied, he is requested to return the 
cards if he is not in position, or does 
not care to make the calls, and they 
are then turned over to some other 
agent in the same territory. 

At one point, an agent was sent 
four inquiries. As he called upon 
these prospective voyagers, they in 
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The “America,” a one-cabin steamer, 

and one of the most popular of Uncle 

Sam’s fast-growing fleet of transatlan- 
tic passenger liners 


turn told him of acquaintances that 
contemplated voyages. The result: 
Seventeen bookings. 

One agent in Los Angeles made 
eleven bookings from ten queries. 

In another city an agent made fifty 
calls without result. He then booked 
seventeen in one lump. 

To a Washington agent, nine cards 
were sent. He either did not call, or 
made no reply. The cards were re- 
called and turned over to another 
agent, who got four bookings from 
them. 

Four calls made in Brooklyn re- 
cently resulted in sales of passages 
amounting to $1,400. In Washing- 
ton, forty-three queries brought 
twenty-two bookings. 

Every time a steamer sails from 
New York now the passenger list is 
checked over with the card index of 
those who have answered advertising 
to see how many of her passengers 
answered the ads. Recently some of 
the percentages have run as high as 
34; that is, 34 per cent. of the pas- 
sengers were found to be those who 
had sent replies to advertising. 

On the one-cabin boats it is found 
that the percentage of passengers 
who have answered ads has recently 
been running around 26. Now, any 
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one who has had anything to do with 
advertising knows that this 26 pe 
cent. does not represent the full nym. 
ber who were led to book on thes 
boats because of the advertising, fo, 
a great percentage of the people who 
go and book direct do so because they 
have read advertisements of the boat; 
and the service. Moreover, many 
people book passages on certain boats 
because they have friends going by 
the same boat. , 

The above figures apply only to 
first and cabin and _ second-class 
passages. Between February 1 and 
May 26, 23,419 queries were received 
for information about European trips, 

Many Americans have believed 
and many do still, no doubt, the propa- 
ganda of politicians and others who 
have axes to grind, that Americans 
are not a seafaring people; that they 
are unskilled as to operating ships. 
and that the cuisine and service on 
the foreign lines would so far sur- 
pass anything that we might do that 
it was foolish to even consider com- 
peting with them for passenger busi- 
ness. 

This propaganda is pure “bunk.” 
The American steamers are making 
good because of the resourcefulness 
of Americans. All those patrons of 
the lines to whom I have talked are 
agreed that these ships are ably 
manned; that there is among the 
officers and employees who come in 
direct contact with the passengers that 
affability, amiability, and courtesy 
which instills appreciation and praise. 

American ingenuity or intuition 


. conceived the idea of giving the 


people modern comforts at popular 
prices; thus, the one-cabin steamer, 
which innovation the foreign lines 
have been compelled to follow. 

Advertising, intelligently conceived, 
has brought enormous returns. A 
study of recent advertising on the 
part of competing lines will unques- 
tionably establish the fact that the 
American lines have been _pace- 
setters. 

American good will, by reason of 
this advertising, is rapidly rallying be- 
hind the American merchant marine. 
And this well of good will, worth 
perhaps billions to the present oper- 
ators of these Government vessels, or 
to the private interests that may later 
purchase them, has barely been 
tapped. Only. a very small propor- 
tion of the American people able to 
travel have ever been to sea. There 
are millions that are potential pas- 
sengers. They are being aroused to 
think of travel, and they are prospec- 
tive customers of American ships. 

If the American people will give 
an impartial study to what has been 
accomplished in a brief two years in 
running American passenger ships, 
the political powers that are still try- 
ing to keep our flag from the seven 
seas will promptly be relegated to 
oblivion. 
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Labor, the House Divided 


Samuel Gompers Faces a Bit of Rebellion—Future Attitude 
of Labor Depends on Success or Failure of Union Banks 


of America are in the 

strongest position they ever 
have held. Through real or arti- 
ficial activity there is an extraor- 
dinary demand for skilled and 
unskilled workers. In _ various 
branches of the building trades, it 
was estimated recently, there was 


Ge amere the labor unions 


By Richard Spillane 


is more than the average return 
of the American farmer which the 
Department of Agriculture puts 
at $914 a year, or $17.58 a week. 
And that includes the farmer’s 
wife and children. 

Anomalous as it may seem, witli 
Labor able to command extraor- 
dinarily high wages and with the 


the one that is best for Labor and 
for the country. To Mr. Gompers, 
unionism is what the American 
Federation of Labor or, rather, 
Samuel Gompers, determines it to 
be. He believes that the principles 
of Capital and Labor are so. 
different that the two cannot be 
harmonized. Labor, he _ insists, 
must never enter into a last- 





a shortage of labor amount- 





ing to 30 per cent. Through 
the inhibition labor unions 
put upon the number of 
apprentices and the restric- 
tions on immigration, the 
unions have been able to 
dictate to the bosses. They 
have done so. But exacting 
as their demands have been 
and high as they have driven 
the wage scale they might 
truthfully say, as did an 
eminent Britisher whose 
plundering of India was a 
national scandal, that, con- 
sidering their opportunities, 
they were surprised at their 
moderation. 

Employers, or, rather, 
some employers, plagued by 
the short supply of workers 
and facing heavy penalties 
if contracts were not com- 
pleted within a_ specified 
time, have gone to extremes 
in bidding against each 
other for workers and have, 
in their efforts to lure men 
away from other bosses, 
offered bribes, bonuses and 
wages difficult to resist. 
This has been the case, not 
only in respect to skilled, 
but also common labor.’ 

Along with the trouble in 
construction lines there are 
mutterings of discontent in 
the coal mines and intima- 








Spillane. 
the position to-day: 


Why Labor Is Thinking 


T 


Constructively 


Deposits 


Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers Co-operative Nat’l 


Bank Cleveland © i.3-..5. 50). oso 21,000,000 
Nottingham Savings & Bank- 
SMS ii so asewasbe khan mama ao 600,000 
People’s Co-operative Bank & 
Trust Co., Hammond, Ind... 800,000 
Transportation Brotherhood’s 
Nat’! Bank, Minneapolis..... 500,000 
Federated Bank & Trust Co., 
RIPE NMIOIY f . oi .5:0 2 0 dben00 6 480,000 
Empire Trust Co. (substantial 
interest), New York......... 48,000,000 
Brotherhood Savings & Trust 
Cs CIEE a vac niy cin cases (recently 
opened) 
Brotherhood Holding Co., capi- 
Oe spiders cetectwcsesises 1,000,000 


Brotherhood Investment Co...... 


“How many Labor banks there 
are in the whole country is not 
stated. The total probably is not 
less than twenty and not more than 
fifty. If they have the measure of 
success hoped for or expected, it is 
likely the effect on Labor will not 
be encouraging to Mr. Gompers.” 


HE GROWTH of the Locomo- 
tive Engineers’ banking affairs 
has been remarkable,” says Mr. 
“Here is approximately 


ing agreement but always 
consider one concession by 
Capital as the basis from 
which Labor must proceed 


to obtain another. Labor 
never must be satisfied, 
never contented. Its creed 


must be “all you can get and 
then more. Shorter hours 
and higher pay, and stili 
shorter hours and _ still 
higher pay.” 

What he does not seem to 
understand or doesn’t want 
to acknowledge is that nu 
more can be obtained than 
is produced. He dismisses 
discussion on that point 
with the statement that it is 
Labor that produces and 
Capital that takes the profit, 
and that to-day Labor 
doesn’t get an adequate re- 
turn. 

Various men around Mr. 
Gompers have come to be- 
lieve that merely in striving 
for higher and higher wages 
Labor gets no nearer solv- 
ing its problem than a dog 
gets nearer its goal in chas- 
ing its own tail. They want 
Labor to advance on sound 
and enduring lines. Regard- 
less of how high a wage 
Labor gets the result will 
not be of lasting good if 
Labor does not save. The 














tions of another strike this 
summer. The settlement of last 
year seemingly has made the 
miners believe that with the 
present extraordinary demand for 
fuel, together with the depletion 
of surplus supplies, the time is 
propitious for demanding and ob- 
taining a wage scale higher than 
ever dreamed of heretofore. 
Disparity in payment for ser- 
vices never was more pronounced. 
Telegraph messenger boys in New 
York average $18 a week. That 


unions strongly entrenched, there 


is pronounced evidence of cleavage 


in union circles and signs of a de- 
parture by large groups from 
radical to conservative lines. 
Samuel Gompers is facing a bit 
of rebellion. Some of his old 
friends and associates, men of 
considerable influence in _ the 
American Federation of Labor, 
have come to think Gompers is 
wrong in. his whole Labor pro- 
gram and that his course is not 





way to increase production 
and increase wages to the fullest 
degree is for Labor to work for 
itself through financial control or 
interest in business. They believe 
that if half the money lost in 
wages through strikes was used 
by Labor in acquiring plants, a 
start would be made toward in- 
dustrial peace. They have no 
illusions as to the difficulties in 
this respect, but they see no rea- 
son why Labor cannot hire capable 
management and rent money just 
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as well as others do and, through 
ownership, get a square deal for 
itself in profits and in wages. 
They say Labor within a rea- 
sonable time would develop 
talent within its own ranks for 
management, and that pride of 
ownership, together with self- 
interest, would find reflection in 
production to such a degree as to 
make fair assurance of a fine suc- 
cess. A man working for himself 
wouldn’t loaf on the job. If he 
had inclination in that direction 
his associates soon would weed 
him out. A man working for him- 
self wouldn’t turn out poor goods. 
He would be injuring himself. 
The improvement in the outlook 
of the worker and the higher 
standard of the man are points 
that are stressed. 

Mr. Gompers is_ unalterably 
opposed to this idea, so bitterly 
opposed that he has parted with 
some of his old friends and asso- 
ciates because of it. They have 
respect, and some have affection, 
for Gompers, but nevertheless they 
mean to make it an issue in the 
Federation, and Mr. Gompers may 
find them stronger than he now 
believes. They will argue that 
Gompers has inveighed for years 
. against Capital because it con- 
trolled banks and not infrequently 
used Labor’s own money, together 
with the money of Business, for 
the exploitation of Labor. If that 
be true, they will ask, why not 
seek correction through Labor 
banks, Labor plants, Labor man- 
agement? Is not this better than 
Labor’s present attitude? 


Gompers Versus Stone 


With all due respect for Mr. 
Gompers, they insist that there is 
nothing in his philosophy that 
promises settlement or justice— 
nothing but eternal conflict, ever- 
increasing waste and bitterness 
and class prejudice. 

Mr. Gompers no doubt will see 
in this what he considers to be the 
malign influence of Warren Stone, 
head of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. He has no love 
for Mr. Stone. He had no love 
for Chief Arthur. He has looked 
upon both of them as servants of 
Capitalism masquerading as 
Unionists. He considers Stone a 
greater barrier to unionism thau 
an employer who flouts and defies 
Union Labor. But for Mr. Stone, 
he declares, the unions would have 
won the railroad strike last year. 
It was the influence of Stone, he 
alleges, that held the engineers. 
conductors, firemen and brakemen 
from joining the strikers. With 
paralysis of the transportation 
lines of the whole nation, Gompers 





saw unconditional surrender to 
the unions; but this was impos- 
sible because of Stone. 

While posing as a Unionist, he 
says, Stone, with Machiavellian 
cleverness, has used the other 
unions to rake the chestnuts out 
of the fire for himself and the 
unions he dominates, but never is 
he willing to strike to help others 
when they are battling against the 
“enemy.” He points out that 
Stone and the Big Four have donc 
little striking, but have been the 
darlings of the railroad executives. 


Capital-Labor Partnership Coming? 


He sees no good in Stone’s re- 
markably successful administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, in 
the prosperity* that has come 
through the properties, such as 
coal mines, real estate, banks, etc., 
it has acquired. This he views as 
more evidence of capitalism than 
of unionism and it is pointed out, 
as a clincher, that the coal proper- 
ties owned by the Brotherhood 
are operated by non-union men. 
What he does not add is that the 
union scale of hours and pay is in 
force. He refers sarcastically to 
the fact that the New York Cen- 
eral is the principal tenant of one 
of the Brotherhood’s office build- 
ings in Cleveland, occupying three 
floors of a skyscraper. But most 
of all he abominates Labor banks. 

Holding as he does the view 
that Labor must stick to the one 
line of attack for higher wages, 
union rules, and shorter hours, 
Mr. Gompers looks upon the 
growth of Labor banks and any 
form of Labor participation in the 
field of finance as a dangerous de- 
parture that may undermine the 
structure of unionism. 

But, despite his opposition, 
Labor banks are cropping out ali 
over the country. (See tabulation.) 

Mr. Lewis, chief of the miners’ 
union, is having his troubles, also, 
but of a different character. The 
radicals, not the conservatives, are 
bothering him. Recently he was 
much disturbed, or professed to 
be, over the situation in the an- 
thracite region where a _ bare 
majority of the district leaders 
support him. Some of the expen- 
ditures of the United Mine Work- 
ers, as ‘disclosed by the annual 
financial report, have occasioned 
sharp criticism. In one year a law 
firm got more than $100,000. 
Charles E. Hughes, now Secretary 
of State, received slightly in ex- 
cess of $50,000, and a statistician 
was paid about $40,000. Evidently 
the executives of the miners’ 
union were not and are not 
hesitant about paying liberally for 
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brains, but it is difficult for th 
average miner to understand wha 
a law firm can do that warrant, 
payment of $100,000, or why th, 
opinion of a lawyer, howevye 
eminent he may be, is worth 
$50,000. 

Miners are queer. When Mr 
Lewis negotiated a loan throug) 
a New York bank for the union jt 
was hailed as a great act. Since 
then those opposed to him haye 
tried to make the ignorant look 
upon it as proof of how friendly 
he is with the money lords. 

Unions are queer, too. In pro. 
portion to its population, Indian. 
apolis has the headquarters of 
more unions than any other city 
of the United States, and yet the 
vast majority of workers jy 
Indianapolis are non-union. 

Those who should be _ weli- 
informed say that upon the suc- 
cess or failure of union banks de- 
pends the future attitude of Labor. 
If the entry of unions into the 
realm of banking brings the good 
results hoped for they expect the 
next step naturally will be toward 
a partnership of capital and labor 
in various lines of industry. How 
this works out to the financial 
benefit, not only of the parties 
directly concerned but also of the 
public, they illustrate in the cases 
of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., in which employee 
stock holdings have increased 
greatly; the General Electric Co., 
and many others, not to mention 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Co., in which the employees now 
own about one-sixth of the stock 
and, ultimately, will own all. 

At any rate Labor is thinking, 
thinking on constructive lines. 








Responsibilities of Big Business 

There’ is something _ sacred 
about a big business which pro- 
vides a living for hundreds and 
thousands of families. When one 
looks about at the babies coming 
into the world, at the boys and 
girls going to school, at the young 
workingmen who, on the strength 
of their jobs, are marrying and 
setting up for themselves, at the 
thousands of homes that are being 
paid for on installments out of the 
earnings of men—when one looks 
at a great productive organization 
that is enabling all these things to 
be done, then the continuance of 
that business becomes a holy trust. 
It becomes greater and more im- 
portant than the individuals. 
—Henry Ford, in “My Life and 
Work.” 

*x* * * 

Easy to look at—difficult to 

imitate-—Chinese proverb. 
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What Are the Benefits of : 
Customer Ownership of 





Public Utilities? 


Here Is the Article that Won Second Prize in “Forbes” $1000 
Contest for the Best Answer to the Above Question 


HAT is meant by “Public 
W Utilities?” The diction- 

ary gives the following 
definitions: “Public” — belonging 
to the people, open, generally 
known; and “Utility”—usefulness, 
real value. Then “Public Utility” 
must mean something that is of 
real value belonging to the people ; 
something useful that is 


By Esther E. Dennison 


utility.” If they seemed to be 
concerned almost wholly with the 
financial end of the business, who 
can really blame them? They 
were risking their own money in 
a new enterprise, in which nobody 
but themselves seemed to be in- 
terested, and if they failed to 
grasp the ideals of true service and 


courage of their convictions—and 
with the help of these men the 
utilities began to take the public 
into their confidence; to tell the 
people about their problems and 
from that time on, slowly, but 
surely, these relations have be- 
come less and less strained, and 
more and more harmonious. 

We owe a great deal to 








generally known. 


But in the early days they S 


were not known as “Public 
Utilities,” and nobody 
thought of them in that 
light. They were commonly 
called “electric. companies,” 
“sas companies,” “telephone 
companies,” and “street 
railways;” and as for be- 
longing to the people, and 
being generally known, 
what could be further from 
the truth? Were they not 
financed for the most part 
by private capital? Were 
they not conducted with 
secrecy ; and didn’t the pub- 
lic regard them with sus- 
picion on that account? 





mer} 
stockholders, 
the public. 


ECOND PRIZE was won by this 
letter because it shows clearly, 
though indirectly, the benefits of 
customer ownership of public utili- 
ties, by contrasting the electric light 
and power, gas, and street railway 
concerns that were in the old days 
of “public-be-damned” on the one 
side and “to-blazes-with-corpora- 
tions” on the other, with the en- 
lightened organizations that serve 
the commonwealth in these days of 
ging interests of gga 
an 





management, 


these early utilities, even 
though they were conductea 
in a manner that would not 
be tolerated to-day, for they 
blazed the way for our 
present-day utilities. Who 
knows but that, if this band 
of courageous men had not 
seen the necessity for ser- 
vice of this kind some forty 
or more years ago, this dis- 
covery would have been de- 
layed for years; and we 
would now see our utilities 
in the days of their ad- 
versity, rather than as they 
are to-day, prosperous and 
growing by leaps and 
bounds. And as they are 
prospering, the nation is 

















But this was not entirely 
the fault of the early 
utilities. They were forced to 
supply their own capital; the pub- 
lic refused to risk funds in what 
seemed a hazardous undertaking ; 
in fact, the public seemed to wash 
its hands of the whole proposition, 
as if it thought it was none of its 
business whether the enterprise 
turned out successfully or not. If 
it proved to be successful, well 
and good, but if not, the public 
would be glad that it had had 
nothing to do with it. The people 
never dreamed that this was any- 
thing that vitally concerned them; 
that if this venture failed, they 
would remain as they were to the 
end of their days; that there would 
be no progress and no develop- 
ment. 

Nor did the early utilities look 
upon their business as a “public 


courtesy that came later on when 
the business was established, they 
should not be criticized too 
severely. 

Of course, there were un- 
scrupulous men in these early 
utilities, just as there were in 
other kinds of business; but there 
must also nave been in these samc 
utilities men of foresight, men 
with the good, red, fighting blood 
of the pioneers in their veins, or 
they would have failed. The odds 
were against them; but, fighting 
every foot of the way, this cour- 
ageous band of men kept their 
business alive until here and there 
among them appeared men of 
foresight who had a vision of 
what should be the proper rela- 
tions between the utilities and the 
public they served—men with the 


prospering. There could be 
no national life without 
them. 2 

This would be a country of 
small towns, villages and hamlets 
scattered over the land if it were 
not for our utilities. 

Is it not true that our country 
has seen its greatest development 
in the past thirty or forty years? 
Is it not now the greatest country 
on earth? And what has made it 
so great? Was it great when 
Christopher Columbus discovered 
it? Or when the Pilgrims landed 
here in 1620? It is great because 
we have more and better utilities 
than all the rest of the world com- 
bined. Without these utilities 
civilization would perish; and no 
country is great unless its in- 
habitants are civilized. 

While this development in our 
country has been going on, the 
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public utilities have been so quietly 
and efficiently working to supply 
the necessary service that few 
people have realized how essential! 
they have been to that develop- 
ment. 

Their service is so closely inter- 
woven with our industrial and 
social life that we cannot think of 
one without the other; it is as 
natural as the breath in our body, 
and we take it for granted, and 
never think of it unless something 
happens to interrupt that perfect 
service. 


Need Capital for Growth 


The public is beginning to real- 
ize that the utilities do belong to 
it; that they are public servants, 
and that the public cannot expect 
to receive efficient and adequate 
service unless it co-operates with 
these servants in every possible 
way; that if it puts obstacles in 
their way, and denies them a living 
wage, it is really hurting itself. 

And who wants to hurt himself 
or his business if he knows it. 

But there is much room for im- 
provement in the public’s attitude 
toward the utilities. The corner 
has really just been turned, and if 
the utilities are to continue to 
prosper and grow, if they are to 
see widespread “customer owner- 
ship” of their securities, it is of 
the utmost importance that they 
tell their story in all its in- 
teresting phases again and again 
to keep it before the public mind, 
for the public, although fair when 
it knows the facts, is more or less 
fickle, and what might arouse it to 
a pitch of enthusiasm one moment, 
would be forgotten the next if it 
were not repeatedly brought to its 
attention. 

It is highly important that there 
should be widespread customer 
ownership of public utilities. At 
the present time the greatest 
problem that the utilities have to 
face is that of securing sufficient 
capital to make the necessary ex- 
tensions to take care of the con- 
stant demand for more and more 
service. A great many people do 
not realize that the utilities have 
to go out and borrow money for 
plant expansion and additional 
equipment; that they cannot take 
it out of their business as can 
other business enterprises; that 
they need vast sums of money 
for this purpose; and_ that 
they will continue to need greater 
and greater sums of money as new 
uses are found for their service, 
as the population of the country 
increases, and as business de- 
velops. A public utility cannot 
stand still; it must grow or it will 
deteriorate. And behind this 
growth are the geniuses of the 
past and of the present working 








for the public both night and day. 

But what are the benefits of 
“customer ownership” of public 
utilities? Who are the customers 
of these utilities, and why should 
they take the savings of a lifetime 
and invest them in the utility 
business, rather than in some other 
business? The customers of pub- 
lic utilities are those people who 
use and pay for the service ren- 
dered by these utilities, and when 
you stop to think, is there anybody 
who does not use and pay for one 
kind of service or another—ex- 
cept, of course, those unfortunate 
people who live in places remote 
from what we think of as civiliza- 
tion, many of whom would be glad 
to use and pay for this service if 
they could get it? If this service 
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winner of the Second Prize, is secretary 
to H. T. Sands, vice-president of Charles 
H. Tenney & Co., of Boston. “It is to 
Mr. Sands that I owe my success in this 
contest,” says Miss Dennison, “for, in 
his wholehearted work for the N. E. L. 
A., as chairman of the Public Relations 
National Section, he has unconsciously 
been teaching me the story of the public 
utilities.” 


is something that we all use and 
pay for, isn’t it also something 
that we cannot get along with- 
out? Isn’t it something in 
which everybody should be deep- 
ly interested? For we all want 
to get the best we can for 
our money. Then, why shouldn’t 
the customers of a utility in- 
vest in its securities if they are 
going to be directly or indirectly 
benefited thereby? Let me enum- 
erate a few of the benefits of this 
form of investment. 

Public utilities are under the 
most intelligent and efficient man- 
agement. They are continually 
looking for ways to improve their 
service, and are ever watching for 
chances to effect such economy in 
the operation of their plants as will 
be consistent with the highest 
kind of service. As a purchaser 
of the product of a public utility, 
the customer is in a good position 
to know something of the man- 
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agement, and whether it is eff. 
cient or not. 

The investment of a public uti. 
ity is fixed and permanent. They 
cannot easily move their equip. 
ment from place to place, nor 
could they afford to do so if they 
wished; so if a person invests his 
money in their securities he does 
not have to worry about whether 
they will be here to-day and gone 
tomorrow, as has been the case 
with some other industries in the 
past. 

The banks and insurance com- 
panies of the country have jp. 
vested millions of dollars in public 
utility securities, and I am sure 
you will agree with me that jf 
these institutions, with their years 
and years of experience, did not 
have perfect confidence in the sta- 
bility and attractiveness of this 
form of investment, they would 
not use in this way the money 
that has been entrusted to their 
keeping. If it is such a good in- 
vestment for the bank or the in- 
surance company, is it not just as 
good an investment for the in- 
dividual, and wouldn’t it be more 
profitable for him to invest his own 
money directly in public utility 
securities and receive the full 
dividend, rather than just that 
part which he receives in the form 
of interest on his money deposited 
in these institutions? Of course, 
I do not mean that he should not 
deposit any of his savings in the 
bank, but I do mean that he should 
invest at least a part of those sav- 
ings in the utilities that are serv- 
ing him and supplying him with 
the things that make life worth 
living. 

Dividends Help Develop Community 


He should invest in the securi- 
ties of his own public utilities for, 
if he does not, then somebody out- 
side his city or town will do so, and 
thereby gain control of this service 
that is so vital to him and his com- 
munity. And the dividends which 
these out-of-town investors re- 
ceive will be spent elsewhere, in- 
stead of being kept in the town 
where they belong, and where they 
would be used to provide for im- 
provements to the city or town 
itself, for educational purposes, or 
for the necessities of life. Or, per- 
haps, these dividends would be de- 
posited in the local savings bank 
where they would be left to ac- 
cumulate until there was enough 
to purchase another share of stock, 
or another public utility bond. 

If the dividends were spent in 
the local stores, a demand would 
be created for those articles thus 
purchased, and in order to supply 
this demand more articles would 
have to be manufactured, more 

(Continued on page 379) 
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How Standard of Indiana 
Wins Public Approval 


Having Risen to Top Through His Inveterate Thirst for 
Facts, Chairman Stewart Now Keeps Public 


YOUNG lawyer practicing in 

South Dakota used to handle 

a good many cases for va- 
rious corporations, among them a 
railroad. If the outcome of a given 
case depended on certain physical 
facts as well as the interpretation of 
the law, this young man 
seldom rested content with 
the allegations of eye-wit- 
nesses. Once he rode in an 
engine cab for half a day 
to determine for himself 
whether an engine could 
cast sparks and start a fire 
as a certain engine was 
supposed to have done. 

Several years later this 
same young man was gen- 
eral attorney for the 
Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, at Chicago. As 
cases came along, he 
thought there might actu- 
ally be some truth in 
charges that the company’s 
products were adulterated. 
But, instead of taking 
somebody’s word as proof 
of falsity, he donned a 
pair of overalls and went 
into the refineries and 
studied processes from re- 
ceipt of the crude oil to 
distribution of the finished 
product. 

To-day that same man, 
largely because of hard 
work and this inveterate 
thirst for facts, occupies 
the important position of 
chairman of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana. 

Colonel Robert W. Stewart—that’s 
his name—is anything but an aloof 
executive. His keenest pleasure still 
is to get his hands dirty with the 
fundamentals of his job. Anybody 
who knows him well, knows that over- 
alls are not beneath his dignity, even 
to-day, if overalls appear to be the 
natural way to get at necessary facts. 

Colonel Stewart is a real colonel. 
He was born in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
about fifty years ago. He got his 
education at Coe College and Yale. 
Immediately after completing his law 
studies, he hung up his shingle in 


Fully Informed 
By Neil M. Clark 


Pierre, S. D., where he prospered. 

It was a new country then, and big 
men, who had the knack of getting 
results, were called upon for a variety 
of tasks. Stewart is big, physically 
and every other way. In addition to 
building up a profitable law practice, 





COLONEL ROBERT W. STEWART 


Head of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 


he was state’s attorney for a couple 
of years, supreme court reporter for 
several years more, and a member of 
the South Dakota Senate. 

In May, 1898, he enlisted in the 
3rd United States Volunteer Cavalry, 
better known as the “Rough Riders.” 
He took rank as a major. When he 
returned from the war, he came back 
deeply impressed with the beneficial 
effects on young men of military 
training, and he believed the state of 
South Dakota should have a worthy 
militia. He spoke of it to the gov- 


ernor, who assigned him to the job 


“The only 
way to win favorable public opinion,” says Colonel Stewart, 
“is: First, to deserve it; second, to let people know you de- 
serve it—in other words, to see that they are given facts 
instead of irresponsible faisehoods.” 


of reorganizing the National Guard. 
He continued as colonel of this or- 
ganization for eight years. 

Colonel “Bob” he was then; and 
Colonel “Bob” he is still. It seems 
a fitting designation for a fighting 
gentlemen; and that is what Stewart 
is, through and through. 

It was from handling 
the legal affairs of big 
corporations which had 
branches in South Dakota 
and the Northwest that 
Colonel Stewart first 
gained an adequate insight 
into business. His thirst 
for facts and his diligence 
in searching them out car- 
ried him deeply into inner 
workings, and _ enlarged 
his information beyond 
that of the ordinary 
lawyer who satisfies: him- 
self with the law of the 
case. 

He had a good prac- 
tical background of busi- 
ness, therefore, when he 
came to Chicago in 1907 
to be general attorney for 
the Standard Oil Com- 


pany. With his natural 
inclination for digging 
into things, he quickly 


learned a great deal about 
the details of how the 
business was run, as well 
as about its general pol- 
icles. 

His head stuck up high- 
er than anybody’s else 
when a chief executive 
was needed. And in 1918 
he was chosen for -his present posi- 
tion. Since he has taken hold, the 
business has had a new vigor infused 
into it, and to-day it has assets of 
physical properties worth probably 
well in excess of $325,000,000. 

Perhaps even more significant, 
however, is the fact that “Standard 
Oil” to-day means something quite 
different to the man on the street 
from its meaning several years ago in 
the territory where the Indiana com- 
pany operates. Colonel Stewart is re- 
sponsible for that. 

He is a big man, as I have said, 
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with a hearty manner, and a voice 
that can be heard through the parti- 
tions of his private office even when 
all the doors are closed. That is 
significant. I have never heard him 
lower his voice for the purpose of 
concealing from outsiders anything 
he might have to say. He is per- 
fectly willing that what he says shall 
be heard by anybody who happens to 
be within range of his voice, because 
he does not believe that business can 
be conducted safely and profitably 
by any class of men whose chief aim 
is to steal a secret march on others 
by underhanded methods. 

What his company is doing cur- 
rently is available to competitors or 
anybody else who may want to know 
about it. Colonel Stewart is willing 
to take his chances on keeping the 
lead, by thinking faster and further 
ahead than others, and by putting 
more effort and vigor into the per- 
formance of his plans. 

“The head of a business has-three 
great responsibilities,” says Colonel 
“Bob.” “The first responsibility is 
to his stockholders. He must make 
their investment return a reasonable 
profit. 

“The second responsibility is to 
his employees. He must make the 
conditions under which they work, 
and the wages they receive, adequate 
and suitable for self-respecting citi- 
zens. ; 

“The third responsibility is to the 
public. 

“I am afraid the heads of a lot 
of businesses leave the public almost 
entirely out of their considerations. 
And yet their businesses cannot live 
at all, not for a single day, without 
the public. 


Directors Who Really Direct 


“There are only three opinions the 
public can have of you: they can 
have no opinion at all, in which case 
they do not do business with you; 
they can have a bad opinion of you 
—then, if they do business with you 
at all, it is only under protest ; or they 
can have a good opinion, in which 
case they deal with you gladly be- 
cause they believe in you. The only 
way to win favorable public opinion 
is: first, to deserve it; second, to let 
people know that you deserve it—in 
other words, to see that they are 
given the facts instead of irre- 
sponsible falsehoods. 

“Two years ago I took my board 
of directors around to all our division 
headquarters. These are scattered 
at convenient points throughout the 
territory where we do business. In 
Indiana, for example, we have head- 
quarters at Evansville, Indianapolis, 
and South Bend. There are, per- 
haps, 250 employees at each place, 
including solicitors, salesmen, tank 

on drivers, yard men, and others. 

“On our previous trip I wanted to 


introduce the directors to our men, 
so we could all get acquainted and 
feel as if we knew each other. I 
didn’t want any employee to feel that 
the head men of the business were a 
different kind of animal from them- 
selves, when I knew perfectly well 
that we were all just ordinary human 
beings, most of us with humble be- 
ginnings in the business. 

“IT wanted the men to understand 
that fact, because I thought it would 
clear their minds of misinformation 
and banish lurking doubts. Too 
often, to men in the ranks, ‘the di- 
rectors’ are vague financial person- 
ages who do nothing but sit in a big 
room and vote. 


Gives Public the Facts 


“Our board of directors is not like 
that. It is entirely made up of men 
actively engaged in running the busi- 
ness. Board meetings are held at 
least three times a week, and some- 
times two or three times a day. 
There is nothing formal and nothing 
remote about us, and I thought it 
would be harmful if our employees 
imagined there was. 

“So we went around and met the 
men in the refineries and yards. It 
was one of the first things I did in 
the business when I became head of 
it. Sometimes we spoke from a bar- 
rel or any other impromptu platform 
like that. The results were numer- 
ous, and both ends of the business 
got better acquainted than ever be- 
fore. 

“That first trip was made over two 
years ago. Recently, I decided we 
ought to repeat the trip; so we 
wouldn’t get over feeling acquainted. 
At the same time I began to receive 
invitations from Rotary Clubs, 
Kiwanis Clubs, and the Chambers 
of Commerce in the various cities. 
They wanted me to come and speak 
to them, too. 

“Well, I said I’d come. And I 
did. And I took the board of di- 
rectors along—every man of them. 
Quincy, Illinois, was our first stop. 

“We met our own men in the 
morning at eight-thirty. At twelve- 
thirty we went to the luncheon that 
the business men had aranged for us. 
There were about 300 present. I 
told them the story of Standard Oil. 
I told it plain and straight. I gave 
them intimate facts; for instance, that 
since the dissolution of the old Stand- 
ard Oil Company in 1911, the Indiana 
company had paid out $74,000,000 in 
cash dividends; but that in the same 
time we had paid out $76,000,000 in 
taxes, and over $335,000,000 in 
wages. 

“I explained that when we came 
in charge of the business, we found 
about 4,000 stockholders, and each 
share of stock was worth $900. I 
told how we declared two stock 
dividends, one of 150 per cent. and 
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one of 100 per cent., and reduced the 
par value to $25 a share, for the pur. 
pose of permitting the stock to he 
widely held; and that this resuited jp 
increasing the number of stockhold. 
ers to about 32,000, the largest Single 
stockholder owning 5% per cent, of 
the total, and 8,200 of the stockhold- 
ers being our own employees. 

“T told them—and gave them the 
figures to prove it—that we do not 
have a monopoly of the business; and 
further, I said that I would be a foo} 
to want a monopoly, because in the 
present state of the public mind any 
business man who gets a virtual 
monopoly in his field and is even 
suspected of misusing his power in 
any way, is going to find himself 
facing bills in every one of the 48 
legislatures, and in the national Con- 
gress, regulating him and _ perhaps 
taking him over! I told them | 
wanted my competitors to continue 
doing business and a lot of it, and I 
wanted them well-treated and prop- 
erly taken care of. 

“These were facts about which a 
part of the public was misinformed, 
simply because nobody had taken the 
trouble to inform them rightly; and 
we suffered for that failure. 

“There was more. 

“*These men here on the platform,’ 
I said, pointing to the directors, ‘are 
the men who run the business. There 
is no authority behind us, nobody to 
tell us what to do, except our stock- 
holders and our own consciences.’ 

“Then I started to drive home that 
idea of personnel. 


Introduces Men Who Run Business 


“*You know the Standard Oil men 
in your community,’ I said. ‘Aren't 
they upstanding, honorable citizens? 
If anything crooked is done by the 
company in this community, they are 
the fellows who will have to do it. 
We couldn’t come out here from 
Chicago and cheat you, even if we 
wanted to. These local men are the 
company, as far as the actual opera- 
tion of our business here is con- 
cerned. 

“*As for determining policies,’ I 
continued, ‘these men do it.’ Then 
I introduced the men there on the 
platform, one by one. ‘Stand up, 
Jackson! Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘this is 
Mr. Jackson, who holds the honored 
position, in our company, of director. 

“*Mr. Jackson started with us 
twenty-seven years ago as a stenog- 
rapher in our Milwaukee office. By 
hard work and honest effort, without 
any pull or connection with anybody 
of wealth, he worked himself up 
from one office to another until he- 
seemed to have the experience and 
ability necessary for a big job. I! 
went out and tapped him on the 
shoulder and said: “Jackson, I want 
you on the board!”’ 

“I went on to others: 
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“‘Thompson, stand up! Gentle- 
men, this is Mr. Thompson. He started 
driving a tank wagon for our com- 

y in Grand Rapids, 40 years ago. 
He drove a tank wagon for nearly 
three years, until it became apparent 
that he had qualities that fitted him 
for better positions. He too climbed 
up from one position to another until 
he became a director.’ 

“And so I went on through the 
list, showing how the men who made 
the policies of the company were 
ordinary, honest, hard-working busi- 
ness men like themselves, and that if 
there was to be anything crooked 
done in forming the policies of the 
company, it would have to be 


would have avoided many of the dif- 
ficulties they have been encountering 
for a couple of decades. 

“This is not a job that applies only 
to the very big corporations, like ours, 
with assets of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. It applies to the smaller cor- 
porations too. If you don’t have the 
public for you, a seriously large part 
of it is likely to be against you; and 
no business can continue to exist suc- 
cessfully unless a large part of the 
public is for it.” 

Colonel Stewart has only one rea- 
son to suggest why he, instead of 
somebody else, occupies the position 
he holds. The reason is: hard work. 
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dom, probably it is an unsafe policy. 
2—The detailed activities of the 
company are directed by committees, 
in which the same rule of unanimous 
agreement is enforced. These com- 
mittees occasionally operate to slow 
up wise decisions, and insofar as time 
is a factor, committee management 
may be somewhat costly ; but Colonel 
Stewart is convinced that the commit- 
tees serve to prevent many unwise de- 
cisions, and this consideration far and 
away outweighs any disadvantage, 
from the slowing up of activities. 
Another advantage is that several 
men understand each function of the 
business. If one man’s services are 
lost through death or another 





done by the men sitting there 


cause, his place can be taken 





in front of them, who have 
been introduced one after an- 
other and their stories partially 
narrated. I asked if it was 
likely these men were going to 
do the crooked and dirty 
things rumor had it that the 
company did. The answer did 


The Biggest Job of 
Any Executive 


OLONEL “Bob” Stewart—one- 
now 


time “Rough Rider,” 


} instantly by a trained and 
fully-informed fellow worker. 

3—An intelligent and highly 
effective industrial relations 
plan has been adopted to the 
end that employees have full 
representation in all matters 
that affect their welfare, and 


not need to be stated! 

“Well, that was what we did 
in Quincy. It came time to 
stop talking: they have a rule 
that the meetings must break 
up at one-thirty; so the men 
can get back to their offices. 
But they yelled : 

““Go on! Tell us more! 
We want to hear the rest!’ 

“After Quincy, we went on 
to our next division headquar- 
ters, and repeated very much 
the same program there; and 
so on, to half a dozen cities in 
all. It took us a busy week. 
In each place we had an audi- 
ence of from 300 to 350 repre- 
sentative business men. 

“T am just getting ready to 
go out again to other parts of 
our territory. It will take us 





chairman of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana—says: 

“T have always believed that one 
of the biggest jobs of the head of a 
business is to undertake definitely 
to deserve favorable public opinion, 
and then to go out and win it. 

“This is not a job that applies 
only to the very big corporations, 
like ours, with assets of hundreds 
of millions of dollars. It applies to 
the smaller corporations too. 

“If you don’t have the public for 
you, a seriously large part of it is 
likely to be against you; and no 
business can continue to exist suc- 
cessfully unless a large part of the 
public is for it.” 








a direct method of appeal to 
the management or to an of- 
ficer of the United States Gov- 
ernment, in case of any sus- 
pected unfairness. Colonel 
Stewart does not approve of 
ending disputes himself, nor of 
having anybody else end them, 
by the remarks: 

“This is how it is: I’m boss, 
and I say so-and-so. You can 
like it or lump it!” 

He believes in a much more 
conclusive method of settle- 
ment, namely, by the logic of 
facts. That is the basis of the 
industrial relations plan, and 
of much else in the company. 

These are a few of the lines 
taken under Colonel Stewart’s 
management. They indicate 
in part why he continues to 














five or six weeks to cover it 
all. But I am convinced it is 
easily worth that much time, and a 
lot more, if we can really leave in the 
minds of an important part of the 
public, the right impressions about 
our business. 

“No business reaches a certain size 
and importance without having all 
sorts of untrue stories circulated 
about it. These rumors and rumors 
of rumors about any institution gain 
general belief only because no definite 
policy of publicity to combat them is 
undertaken by the people in authority. 
It is not enough to advertise a 
product. People ought to be ac- 
quainted with the honesty and high 
character of the institution back of 
the product. 

“T have always believed that one of 
the biggest jobs of the head of a busi- 
ness is to undertake definitely to de- 
serve favorable public opinion, and 
then to go out and win it. If the 
railroads had seen the necessity for 
this many years ago, I believe they 


“I always have worked hard,” he 
says. “I get down here to the office 
now, when I’m in town, at about eight 
o’clock. I usually stay till close to 
six. And while I’m here, I keep the 
boys and myself hustling. That’s 
all; it’s the whole story.” 

It is—if you add a touch of genius 
for thinking in a big, straightforward 
way about big, important problems, 
and a thoroughly practical under- 
standing of the principles of effective 
organization. Here are a few points 
about that: 

1—Every decision on the board of 
directors is unantmous. If one mem- 
ber of the board fails to favor a 
course of action, the board as a whole 
does not approve it. Colonel Stewart 


feels that if there is doubt about a 
policy in the mind of any man quali- 
fied by ability and training to be a di- 
rector of the company, and if that 
man can not be convinced of its wis- 


hold with great success one of 
the very big executive posi- 
tions in the industrial life of this 
country. 





Life is too short to be unhappy 
in business. If business were not 
a part of the joy of living, we 
might almost say that we have no 
right to live, because it is a pretty 
poor man who cannot get into the 
line for which he is _ fitted. 
—George Lippincott Brown. 


* * * 


Records are broken by men who 
are so hard pushed they have to 
break a record in order to win.— 
Through the Meshes. 

* * * 


Put in 60 per cent of your time 
tendin’ to your own business, and 
40 per cent lettin’ other people’s 
business alone and you'll get into 
mighty little trouble—-The Vet- 
eran. 
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Lessons in Achievement 


Poise and Its Acquisition 


ERE is a little drama froni 
H real life, enacted again 

and again all over the 
land: 


To a buyer, entrenched behind 
a roll-top desk, approaches a sales- 
man. The salesman has not be- 
fore called on this particular 
buyer, but he knows he has some 
excellent goods to offer the buyer, 
is equipped with strong selling 
arguments to support the offer, 
and feels that a substantial order 
is already more than half booked. 

Face to face with the buyer this 
feeling suddenly begins to fade. 

For the buyer looks up, not so 
much interrogatively as defen- 
sively. There is almost a menace 
in his expression. Cer- 


By H. Addington Bruce 


order, possibly not so large an 
order as he had hoped to obtain, 
but an order that would never 
have been gained by him had he not 
been a well-poised man. 

Poise was the secret of his suc- 
cess in dealing with this difficult 
buyer, just as lack of poise was 
the secret of his predecessor’s 
failure. And to every man en- 
gaged in business, whether as 
salesman, merchant, or manufac- 
turer, poise is an asset of the first 
importance. 

Also it is an asset which any 
man can acquire. There seems to 
be a widespread impression that 
poise is, so to speak, a gift from 
the gods; so that some men be- 


maintain these desirable qualities, 
Many a physically fit man js 
conspicuously self-distrustful, de. 
ficient in self-respect, pessimistic, 
and skeptical alike of the good. 
will of his fellows and the good- 
ness of God. When such traits 
govern, poise is an impossibility, 
When their opposites are dom- 
inant, poise follows as a matter of 
course, as naturally and inevitably 
as a good crop results from the 
sowing of first-class seed in fer- 

tile, well-watered soil. 
Hence for the gaining of poise 
this prescription may be written: 
Cultivate belief in yourself, in 
your powers to achieve, to accom- 
plish. Give this belief ever increas- 
ing validity through 








tainly at all events 
there is in it a chal- 
lenge, which so dis- 
turbs the salesman 
that smoothness of 
speech deserts him, 
and he states his case 
hastily, haltingly. 

In fact, he misstates 
it so egregiously that 
in five minutes, per- 
haps less, he is dis- 
missed with a _ curt, 
“Nothing to-day.” To 
the street he there- 
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ULTIVATE belief in yourself, 
in your powers to achieve, to |} 
accomplish. Give this belief ever 
increasing validity through prac- 
ticing self-control in little things, 
through continually, by study 
and application, equipping your- 
self for the better performance of 
whatever tasks you undertake. 


practicing self-control 
little things, 
through continually, 
by study and applica- 
tion, equipping your- 
self for the better per- 
formance of whatever 
tasks you undertake. 
In especial, train 
yourself to think 
clearly, vigorously, and 
alertly. Inaccurate, 
weak, and sluggish 
thinking is among the 











enemies of poise, for 





upon makes his way, 
inwardly raging against the buyer 
as a monster of coldness, hard- 
ness, and unreasonableness. 

“Nobody could do business with 
that fellow,” is the consolation he 
offers himself. “He’s not human.” 

Yet as he goes out another 
salesman comes in, likewise mak- 
ing his first call on the “inhuman” 
buyer. He is greeted precisely as 
the first salesman was. But he 
reacts differently to the buyer's 
defensive, menacing stare. 

As placidly as though he had 
been given a hearty welcome, this 
second salesman states his name, 
his firm’s name, and his errand. 
His calmness disarms the hostility 
that was perhaps due less to 
chronic ill-nature than to a tem- 
porary indisposition or the receipt 
of disturbing news just before the 
salesman’s arrival. 

The hard lines in the buyer’s 
face relax. Interest begins to 
dawn in his eyes. He settles back 
in his chair and listens more and 
ue YUM sjiedap ueuUlsoyes 9} 
more attentively. And presently 





come poised without effort, while 
others need never hope to attain 
that serenity under all circum- 
stances which is the -essence of 
poise. 

Actually the secret of poise lies 
in training, and largely in self- 
training. Though, to be sure, 
nature does help to this extent 
that it always is easier for the 
man born with a good constitu- 
tion to become poised than for the 
man born frail. Even in the case 
of the latter, however, much may 
be accomplished in the gaining of 
vigor through hygienic living. 

And it may be set down as 
axiomatic that all who wish to be 
aided to success through poise 
should make it a point to keep as 
physically fit as possible. This if 
only for the reason that physical 
fitness produces an organic sense 
of well-being fostering self-confi- 
dence, self-respect, optimism, and 
faith, the prime ingredients which 
go to make up poise. 

It fosters them, but, mark well, 
it does not by itself create them or 


the reason that those 
who thus think are necessarily 
predisposed to be disconcerted by 
situations making unexpected de- 
mands on their mental powers. 

And examine yourself  fre- 
quently and searchingly with re- 
gard to language and _ behavior 
possibly hurtful to your self- 
respect. Remember that anything 
you say or do lowering to your 
opinion of yourself handicaps you. 

Besides cultivating self-confi- 
dence and self-respect, cultivate 
just as zealously a belief in the 
essential goodness of your fellows 
and in life’s ideal values. Noth- 
ing will more surely help you to 
conquer -poise’s greatest enemy, 
fear. 

Conquering fear, you at the 
same time free yourself from its 
misshapen offspring, anxiety and 
worry. Try as he may, no one 
tormented by these can be really 
poised. And the one certain way 
to be rid of them is through an in- 
sistent faith in the basic henev- 
olence of men, of life, and of life’s 
Final Arbiter. 
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Mecca of Investors 


Now Lies in Utility Group 


‘Many a Man Who Would Not Purchase a Utility Issue 
Five Years Ago,” Says Moody, “Will Now Search Eagerly 
for Public Utility Bonds of Demonstrated Quality” 


HEN, during the early part 
of 1921, I made the remark 
| ' that “one of the strongest 


arguments in favor of public utility 
investments is that utility companies 


have no inventories to mark 
down,” the country had not 
awakened to the fact that this 
great modern industry was 
actually turning the corner 
and was directly headed for 
better times. The hard period 
through which the utility en- 
terprises of the country went 
from 1914 onward, facing 
steadily rising material and 
labor costs, began to culmi- 
nate at the close of 1920. The 
fundamental events which 
brought the downfall of many 
an industrial enterprise, which 
pricked the bubble of inflation 
in the general business and 
commercial field, redounded to 
the benefit of public utility 
undertakings all over the 
United States. 

Men’s memories are short, 
and many an investor to-day 
forgets that whereas the period 
from 1914 to the close of 1920 
was a time of ever-widening 
speculation and inflation in the 
industrial field, this was in no 
sense true of the public utility 
field. During those years, 
when industrial companies 
were prospering—or seeming 
to prosper—and piling up 
enormous paper profits, the 
utilities were for the most part 
suffering from painful and 
genuine losses. The manu- 
facturer and business man of 
the ordinary type was passing 
his high costs on to the con- 
sumer and progressively add- 
ing to his ratio of profit. The 
utility company, on the other 
hand, was confronted with 
fixed or rigid rates for the 


By John Moody 


President, Moody's Investors Service 


utility enterprises rose to alarming 
heights. Traction companies, be- 


rigid rates of fare, suffered more 
severely than any other class. But 








utility bonds and _ stocks. 








Time to “Legalize” 
Utility Bonds 


YES of discriminating bond 
buyers are centered on good 
“But,” 
says John Moody, eminent invest- 
ment authority, “the relatively 
strong position of public utility in- 
vestments has not as yet been gen- 
erally recognized in more official 
quarters. Thus we find that in 
those Eastern states where laws 
specify the types of bonds which 
shall be legal for savings banks, 
very little recognition is given 
public utility issues. Indeed, in 
some states railroad bonds of really 
inferior character have sometimes 
been made ‘legal,’ whereas public 
utility issues which are entitled to 
the highest investment rating have 
been ignored entirely. 

“Scores of utility issues can be 
found which are fully as secure and 
stable as the highest grade railroad 
bonds. 

“Any movement looking to the 
recognition by our state legislatures 
of the superior investment quality 
of many of our strong public utility 
bonds should have the endorsement 
of every public-spirited citizen.” 














public utility investment markets dur- 
ing those years; no capitalizing of 
cause of their heavy payrolls and__ fictitious profits; no improvident stock 
dividends. During that wild specula- 
tive orgy of 1919, public utilities were 


merely “hanging on with their 
teeth” and striving to give ef- 
ficient and economical service 
in the face of the greatest dif- 
ficulties. That such a large 
percentage of them came 
through that difficult period 
unscathed is indeed a monu- 
mental testimonial to the gen- 
eral stability of the industry. 

The close of 1920 marked 
the passing of the period of 
acute difficulty, and the corner 
was turned early in 1921. It 
took the whole year 1921 and 
most of 1922 for the typical 
industrial enterprise to recover 
from the shock of deflation— 
and many have not recovered 
yet—but during this same 
period of two and one-half 
years, the public utility in- 
dustry has been steadily forg- 
ing ahead, and to-day is un- 
doubtedly in the most stable 
position of any of our great 
types of American enterprise. 

And it is not too much to 
say that public utility invest- 
ments, as a class, offer safer 
and better opportunities to the 
average individual investor, 
than any other general class 
of corporation security invest- 
ments. 

More reasonably regulated 
for the most part than steam 
railroads, the public utility in- 
dustry presents aspects to the 
investor which the American 
steam railroad no longer can 
do. The railroad industry has 
long ago reached its approxi- 
mate measure of abnormal 
growth; the country is a grid- 
iron with far too many rail- 


most part; and even in those cases 
where increases in rates were grant- 
ed, few if any increases came near 
equalling rising costs. 

Consequently, during the abnormal 
period, the mortality figures of public 


the rub was felt by all types of 
utilities, and even lighting and power 
companies of the better character 
were not immune from injury in 
many cases. 

There was no inflation boom in the 


roads in many sections; only consoli- 
dation, co-operation, superior man- 
agement and steady population growth 
can assure any extraordinary future 
for the railroads. While the under- 
lying and seasoned bond issues of the 
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older and stronger railroad lines are 
“gilt-edged” investments and will al- 
ways remain so, I cannot see any 
marvelous bargains in junior securi- 
ties or typical stock issues of Amer- 
ican railroads. The days of the rail- 
road developer and pioneer, of the 
elder Morgan, Harriman, and Hill, 
have undoubtedly -gone forever. 
Moreover, the senior partner in the 
steam railroad industry is now the 
United States Government, who 
dictates the rates, the wage scales, the 
methods of handling traffic, while the 
junior partners (the investors) sup- 
ply all the capital. 

But the public utility industry pre- 
sents aspects of a far different type. 
This industry is comparatively new— 
not more than thirty years old. In its 
earlier days it went through its period 
of high finance. During the closing 
years of the last century and the first 
half-dozen years of the present cen- 
tury, traction promoters were grid- 
ironing the entire eastern section of 
the Unjited States and selling se- 
curities of doubtful value, based on 
future hopes and prospects. Fran- 
chise values were capitalized beyond 
all reason and the fixed five-cent fare 
was pointed to as a great asset. Few 
foresaw that a few years hence the 
fixed five-cent fare would be turned 
into a liability. It was foolishly as- 
sumed by the dreamers of those days 
that commodity prices, wage scales, 
and interest rates would never rise to 
any appreciable degree, and that with- 
in ten years’ time the average profit 
in the five-cent fare could be doubled. 
Those were the days when Tom L. 
Johnson was able to demonstrate in 
Cleveland that a city trolley line could 
be operated successfully on a three- 
cent fare. 


Now Entering “Investment Period” 


But the war period brought the 
earlier public utility dreamers to their 
senses and also brought this new in- 
dustry to its maturity. During those 
years the bubbles of traction inflation 
were pricked; the industry began to 
be developed along normal and prac- 
tical lines ; and those companies which 
possessed real merit and genuine 
stability lived through the ensuing 
years until the return of more normal 
times. Meanwhile, the industry had 
been quietly benefiting by the steady 
increase, from Maine to California, 
in the use of the various services 
which it supplies. Whereas, twenty 
years ago, trolley lines seemed to be 
the major asset of the public utility 
group, the quiet evolution which has 
been going on during the past decade, 
has brought to the center of the stage 
the more necessary and _ stable 
activities, such as electric light and 
power, hydro-electric, and water 
power companies. These are the 
high-lights of the public utility busi- 
ness and these are the activities which 


seem certain to grow and expand, 
even faster than the general growth 
of the country. 

In my view, the pubilc utility in- 
dustry at the present time is in some- 
what the same stage that the steam 
railroad industry of America was in 
nearly twenty-five years ago, after it 
had been through its period of specu- 
lation and disaster, brought to a head 
by the panic of 1893. About that 
time the speculative period in Amer- 
ican railroads culminated and the in- 
vestment period was ushered in. It 
is only within the last twenty-five 
years that most of the bond issues 
of Atchison, Union Pacific, Reading, 
Northern Pacific and Southern Pacific 
have become investments at all. And 
I can remember when New Jersey 
Central stock sold at six dollars a 
share. 


Development of Customer Ownership 


That the “investment period” in 
utilities is now with us seems demon- 
strated on every hand. The industry 
has already gone through its period 
of promotion and of speculation; it 
has survived and in many senses 
thrived through the years of high 
costs and inflation ; the services it sup- 
plies are every day becoming more 
and more essential to Ameritan 
civilization. In some sections of the 
country—as in California—hydro- 
electric development is an absolute 
necessity ; electric power and light are 
not only essential for the general uses 
of the community and its individual 
inhabitants, but modern civilization 
could not be carried on at all in Amer- 
ica without them. 

There is, it seems to me, only one 
problem still awaiting solution in the 
public utility field. And this is the 
question of effectively financing ex- 
pansion of their facilities to economic- 
ally take care of the steadily increas- 
ing volume of business which is of- 
fered them. Until very recently, the 
conservative investing public had not 
awakened to the fact that public utility 
investments may offer features of 
stability and general security not en- 
joyed by a great many railroad and 
industrial securities. The experience 
of 1921 in the industrial field, how- 
ever, and the disastrous war period 
in the steam railroad field, has served 
to center the eyes of the discriminat- 
ing bond buyer on good utility bonds 
and stocks. 

But the relatively strong position 
of public utility investments has not 
as yet been generally recognized in 
more official quarters. Thus we find 
that in those eastern states where laws 
specify the types of bonds which shall 
be legal for savings banks, very little 
recognition is given public utility is- 
sues. Indeed, in some states railroad 
bonds of really inferior character 
have sometimes been made “legal,” 
whereas public utility issues which are 
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entitled to the highest investment rg. 
ing have been ignored entirely 
Scores of seasoned utility issues cg, 
be found which are fully as secur 
and stable as the highest grade raj. 
road bonds. Any movement looking 
to the recognition by our state legis. 
latures of the superior investmen; 
quality of many of our strong publi 
utility bonds should have the endorse. 
ment of every public-spirited citizen, 

A movement which has developed 
in the public utility field quite rapidly 
during the past few years has beep 
that of customer ownership of g. 
curities. This movement is very 
noticeable in the Far West, where a 
number of successful companies haye 
been able to carry out expansion and 
development plans by raising capital 
among their own customers. The in- 
dustry as a whole offers a splendid 
opportunity for this type of move. 
ment, because of its demoiistrated 
stability. Unlike many industrial un- 
dertakings, a well-established utility is 
never “prince-or-pauper,” and if well- 
managed and properly capitalized, its 
earning stability can be depended on 
with more certainty than that of al- 
most any other type of wealth pro- 





. duction. 


Outlook for Utilities Bright 


But what is needed is a more gen- 
eral recognition among the many mil- 
lions of American investors of the 
genuine investment character of pub- 
lic utility securities of demonstrated 
worth. A more aggressive campaign 
of education along this line should be 
carried on by those who can reach 
the public ear. The stability of sea- 
soned and highly secured railroad 
issues has long been an axiom with 
the American investor and has been 
recognized officially and in high places 
for a generation or more. 

The time has come when the public 
utility obligation of demonstrated 
worth should receive an equal or 
higher type of recognition. 

The future offers greater things 
for the American public utility than 
it now appears to offer for the Amer- 
ican steam railroad. This is not to 
say that the American railroad in- 
dustry is going down; but its pos- 
sibilities of expansion are limited; 
those of public utilities will not reach 
their limitations for many years. 

It might be pointed out that the ex- 
perience of the public utilities from 
1914 to 1920 is quite unlikely to re- 
cur again. If there is one funda- 
mental fact that we can afford to bank 
on it is that there will be no recur- 
rence of the mounting cost and in- 
flation period which characterized the 
war period and after; at least not in 
the time of men now living. The 
broad trend is in the other direction 
and until the war costs are liquidated 
by the world as a whole it will coi- 
tinue so. 
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Organized Business Knowledge 


What an Executive Should 
Know About Advertising 


Why Does Your Company Advertise? Have You a Sound 
Method of Determining Appropriations? 


Five Essential Points 


By Joseph French Johnson, D.C.S., LL.D. 


HENEVER a business 
W executive comments on 

the size and importance 
of his organization he is quite 
likely to quote its annual adver- 
tising expenditure and mention a 
few of the most prominent pub- 
lications which make up the 
schedule. He may bring 


President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


priation because it is a distinction 
to spend so much in that way. 
After approving the appropriation, 
nothing remains to be done except 
to “put in some nice pictures_ of 
the factory, a little story aboul 
quality and sign my name to it.” 

I do not mean to exaggerate, 


that question. An advertising 
campaign may have just one pur- 
pose or it may be intended to 
accomplish a dozen things. One 
campaign may be devoted to the 
single mission of getting direct 
orders. Another may try to over- 
come prejudice, educate the gen- 

eral public, and create good 





out the fact that his ac- 


will. 





counting department’ en- 
tered a million items dur- 
ing the year or that his 
sales department delivered 


50,000 orders in twelve 
months. He might mention 
many interesting facts 


about the various depart- 
ments of his company, but 
he doesn’t. 

Nine times out of ten 
he'll say, “We spend a half- 
a-million a year in the 
biggest magazines in the 
country, using nothing but 
full pages in color.” 

It seems strange that the 


advertising activities so 
quickly as a means of estab- 
lishing the importance of 
his company. It is all the 
more strange when we con- 
sider that his boast oi 
annual expenditure, 
mediums used, and size of 
space may sum up much of 
his knowledge of that 
essential phase of his busi- 





A 


unit. 


Who Pays for 
Advertising? 


DVERTISING increases sales 
and creates new markets,” 
says Dean Johnson. 
sales permit large-scale production 
from single designs. 
that reduces overhead and cost per 
The advertiser can then sell 
at a lower price. 

“How many men would be wear- 
ing soft collars if they had never 
been advertised? How much would 
a soft collar cost if production were 
cut 95 per cent.? Without adver- 
tising would we have good auto- 
mobiles under $1,000? 
_ “The consumer pays for the ad- 
vertising, of course, but he pays it 
with a small part of what adver- 
tising has saved him.” 


“Increases in 


Naturally 


In either case the cam- 
paigns are advertising, just 
as knives, forks, and spoons 
are silverware. But you 
might just as well attempt 
to eat a six-course dinner 
with your knife as to expect 
one type of advertising 
campaign to cover all the 
things that advertising can 
do. A lot depends on what 
you are trying to do with 
your advertising, or with 
your silverware. 

Advertising is no drug 
store for business ills where 
pills in the form of pages 
are compounded to regulate 
the interior workings of 
distressed concerns. Ad- 
vertising cannot bring suc- 
cess to companies which 
would fail without it. Ad- 
vertising is intended to keep 
healthy products well and 
to help them grow stronger, 
but not to cure them of 
their aches and pains. It is 
an exercise and not a 











ness. 





medicine. 





It is a good thing for the 
executive to be interested in and 
proud of the advertising of his 
concern, just as it is good for him 
to be interested in his credit de- 
partment or his production de- 
partment; but I wonder if his in- 
terest in advertising is based on 
a8 intelligent a conception of the 
subject as he has of the other 
divisions of the business. 

00 many men believe in ad- 
vertising without knowing why, 
and approve an advertising appro- 


but advertising men tell me that 
such things do happen. 

If they do, let us see where 
these men fail in their responsi- 
bilities. Let us consider, too, the 
essential things an _ executive 
should know about his advertis- 
ing—and the other fellow’s, too. 

The next time you hear an 
executive sum up the advertising 
activities of his organization, ask 
him why he advertises. There are 
scores of intefesting answers to 


A company may advertise 
because a competitor does. That 
is quite all right and probably a 
good thing to do—for the com- 
petitor. Perhaps it is recognized 
that the competitor is charming 
away old customers with his ad- 
vertising ; so it is decided to com- 
bat the sinister influence with an 
advertising appropriation twice as 
big. That is when Mr. President 
steps in with the pictures of the 
factory and a cut of his signature 
and so disposes of the ordinarily 
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difficult problem of copy. Look 
out for that campaign. A year 


later Mr. President will be pre- 
pared to prove that advertising is 
an out-and-out waste of good 
money and he’ll be right as far as 
his own campaign is concerned. 

The decision to advertise is, 
perhaps, the simplest part of the 
business and does not even clear 
the deck for action. Follow that 
with a careful study of what the 
advertising is intended to accom- 
plish. If it is to meet growing 
competition, plan a campaign 
which will bring out strong points 
which competitors lack. If the 
strong point is quality, build a 
campaign around the _ subject, 
write copy about it, use illustra- 
tions that show it, run in publica- 
tions that are read by people who 
seek it. There are hundreds of 
things to be done and quality must 
have its place in every step. 


Reasons for Advertising 


If price is the strong appeal, 
emphasize it. If it is luxury or 
pride of ownership, distinction, 
wearing quality, safety, style or 
beauty, don’t forget it for a 
minute. If those are reasons why 
your product is better than your 
competitors’, then say so—don’t just 
advertise. 

Other reasons for advertising 
may be to get direct. orders, to 
create interest and prepare the 
way for salesmen, to impress the 
name of the product or establish 
prestige, to educate the public, to 
keep customers sold or employees 
loyal, or to explain the necessity 
for raising prices or the adver- 
tiser’s inability to fill orders. 
There are many good and suffi- 
cient reasons for advertising but 
let me repeat: be sure you have a 
reason before you start; keep it in 
mind when you are called upon to 
approve the steps of the cam- 
paign; and ask of each phase 
whether or not it lives up to the 
purpose for which it is intended. 

Now analyze the reply of our 
executive friend to the question, 
“Why do you advertise?” See if 
he knows the real purpose and 
possibilities of advertising and see 
if he can show you just how they 
are trying to accomplish thei: 
particular purpose. 

Advertising that is carefully 
devoted to an essential objective 
works overtime at the business of 
providing indirect benefits for the 
advertiser. It renders a _ real 
economic service to both the ad- 
vertiser and the consumer. 

Advertising helps the consumer 
make intelligent purchases. It 
acquaints him with the relative 
merits of competing products, 


tells him where he can buy, how 
much he will have to spend and 
what to ask for. Knowing prices, 
he buys cheaply. Knowing qual- 
ities, he buys the best. 

Of course, advertising a product 
does not mean necessarily that 
that product is the best or the 
cheapest of its kind. It may, how- 
ever, be both. 

Its quality is probably best be- 
cause it is scarcely human to call 
attention to our faults. Before 
inviting the always critical public 
to try his goods, the advertiser 
makes sure that his goods are 
right. Simply claiming high 
quality means nothing, but where 
there is quality advertising goes 
a long way toward proving it with 
actual sales. The buyer lets ad- 
vertising divide the good from the 
bad. That saves him time and 
money. 

Advertising increases sales and 
creates new markets. Increases 
in sales permit large-scale produc- 
tion from single designs. Natu- 
rally that reduces overhead and 
cost per unit. The advertiser can 
then sell at a lower price. 

How many men would be wear- 
ing soft collars if they had never 
been advertised? How much 
would a soft collar cost if pro- 
duction were cut 95 per cent.? 


Without advertising would we 
have good automobiles under 
$1,000? 


The consumer pays for the ad- 
vertising, of course, but he pays ii 
with a small part of what advertising 
has saved him. 


The Size of the Appropriation 


There are other results of adver- 
tising. It gives new comforts and 
luxuries—tooth paste and talking 
machines. It creates new wants— 
fire extinguishers and moving 
pictures. It serves the distributor 
by cutting the time necessary to 
make a sale. It serves the man- 
ufacturer by creating a demand 
for his goods. 

These things are being done 
by advertising to-day. Properly 
planned and directed, advertising 
can do as much for countless other 
concerns which are neglecting the 
opportunities to use its great force 
intelligently. 

Hardly ever does an advertising 
campaign fail because an insuffi- 
cient appropriation has _ been 
recommended by advertising man- 
agers. As a rule they are quite 
liberal. Doubtless they are right 
in the majority of cases. Cer- 
tainly they are not to be blamed 
for presenting for approval appro- 
priations which may be just a 
shade above rock-bottom require- 
ments. ‘Too often their careful 
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calculations are set aside on the 
ground that it is always safe to 
cut down an appropriation just op 
the principle of the thing. 

Again I put the responsibilit, 
on the executive whose word oy 
the advertising is final. His judy. 
ment on the amount of money to 
be spent may not be based on, 
sound method of determining , 
proper appropriation; so he deals 
in round figures, knocks off th, 
odd fifteen thousand and lets it go 
at that. 


Factors to Consider 


How 
matter? 

First, what does the appropria- 
tion include? Shall the amount 
decided upon include everything 
pertaining to advertising, or shal! 
it cover only the cost of space? 
Will the expense in connection 
with those pictures of the factory 
be included in the set appropria- 
tion or will art and mechanical 
costs be charged to another 
account? Shall the appropriation 
include the salaries of the en- 


should he analyze the 


‘ ployees in the advertising depart- 


ment? 

These questions should be de- 
cided upon before the amount of 
the appropriation is considered 
Then comes the question of how 
much shall be spent. 

There is no set way to determine 
the best possible size of the 
appropriation. Each advertiser 
has his individual factors to con- 
sider. Under any circumstance 
the thing to be accomplished by 
the advertising should be kept in 
mind, at all times. If the adver- 
tiser has decided on a newspaper 
campaign with which he expects 
to build up sales in every town in 
the country, his problem resolves 
itself into the business of finding 
out what newspapers must be used 
to cover the market. The size of 
the appropriation then depend: 
on the amount of space to be used 
in each paper. 

Consideration must be given to 
the relationship between the cor- 
templated advertising cost and the 
amount of new business expected. 
What percentage of the adver- 
tiser’s gross business is the 
appropriation? The experience of 
others is a valuable guide in that 
connection. 

In the case of a mail-order ad- 
vertiser, the problem is less diff- 
cult. Each advertisement paying 
its own way, he is better able to 
determine how much to spend be- 
cause he knows more definitely 
what results to expect. 

It remains for the advertiser to 
use whatever means are at his dis- 
posal for deciding on an appro- 
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ration large enough to permit 
advertising to do its best and 
small enough to avoid waste. 
' Analyzing markets, studying 
potential sales, determining pros- 
pective markets, deciding to ad- 
yertise and figuring an appropria- 
tion are dry. tasks. But there is 
ample compensation when it 
comes to the point of reading the 
proposed advertisements, As in- 
teresting as one’s own biography, 
the copy selected is the one phase 
of advertising where the opinion 
of each concerned is positive, 
definite, and final. 

An executive may say, “I don't 
set myself up as knowing much 
about advertising but I do know 
that this piece of copy wouldn't 
sell me gold dollars for eighty 
cents.” He is dead right, but he 
overlooks the rather fundamental 
fact that the copy isn’t intended to 
sell gold dollars and that it cer- 
tainly wasn’t written with him in 
mind as the prospect. The fact 
that it wouldn’t sell him is not 
important. The question is, will 
it sell the prospect? Let an ad- 
vertiser seek advice on a new 
piece of copy from every man in 
his organization. If the return is 
100 per cent. in favor of the copy 
—if it is received with enthusiasm 
by every man, let the advertiser 
beware. That piece of copy will 
fail. The men who read the ad- 
vertisement were not _ possible 
prospects. The copy was not 
written for them. They were not 
good judges. 


Be careful in rejecting copy 


which doesn’t quite hit the mark. 


with you. Unless your objection 
is based on a matter of policy, go 
slow in condemning it. It may 
have the very appeal to reach a 
particular group of prospects who 
are entirely unlike you. 


What to Talk About 


And that suggests the question 
of the various appeals in adver- 
tising copy. Run through a 
magazine and see how advertisers 
appeal to man’s varied emotions 
and senses. Here is an advertise- 
ment appealing to your sense of 
fear. See the awful things which 
may beset you if you fail to use 
the product advertised — rubber 
heels or fire extinguishers. 
Another appeals to your love of 
your children, tells you about a 
product to make them or keep 
them healthy. There is no 
stronger appeal than that. 

Other advertisements appeal to 
ambition, charitable instincts, 
sense of fair play, pride, love of 
luxury—each one forms the sense 
of many advertisements which are 
designed to sell us through our 
emotions. 








Henry Evans 

Chairman of the Boards, American Eagle Fire 
Insurance Co., The Continental Insurance Co., 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co., all of New 
York, and the Farmers Insurance Co., of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








Favorite 
Motto 


The time to be care- 
ful is when you have 
a handful of trumps. 


—Josh Billings. 
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The carefully planned advertis- 
ing campaign follows these ap- 
peals intensively. The advertiser 
should study his product and his 
market to discover the _ possi- 
bilities for bringing them into use 

A manufacturer of children’s 
shoes decides to advertise. His 
shoes are made of the finest grade 
leather in the world. He has been 
making and perfecting them for 
ninety years. He makes nothing 
but children’s shoes. His price is 
less than that charged for ordi- 
nary shoes. These are good 
points, promising a good product, 
but I doubt if they would boost 
sales very much. 

Let him advertise the fact that 
his shoes are one-quarter of an 
inch higher than other children’s 
shoes because practical experts 
have discovered that the extra 
height is essential for supporting 
the ankles of children. That 
means more to a mother than ail 
the claims of quality which could 
be set down by the unimaginative 
pen of the unthinking copy writer. 

Find the human appeals in your 
product and talk about them. 

The five essential points to be 
considered in a well-written news 
story are likewise to be found in a 
well-planned advertising cam- 
paign. Who? what? why? when? 
where? are questions to be an- 
swered by the careful advertiser. 

The “who?” is readily disposed 
of. The “what?” is the decision 
to advertise. The “why?” is a big 
question, already discussed. The 


“when?” is obviously important; 
straw hat sales are somewhat 
limited in January. The “where?” 
means media in which the adver- 
tisements will appear and it is one 
of the vital phases of the cam- 
paign. 

In considering what the execu- 


tive should know about the ques- 


tion of media, it is difficult to sug- 
gest an easy method for him to 
follow. 


Three Classes of Advertising Media 


By necessity, solutions to the 
problem are based upon detailed 
studies of facts, figures, and 
theories. Circulation, meaning 
possible readers, and rates, mean- 
ing costs, are controlling factors. 
In circulation the essential factors 
are quantity and quality, and not 
always must we look for largest 
quantity or highest quality. 

The one thing to strive for is to 
reach the greatest number of good 
prospects at the smallest possible 
cost. Personal opinion should 
have no part in the matter of 
choosing media. You do not read 
a certain newspaper; you think 
another is the best paper pub- 
lished. Don’t think of that when 
you pass on a recommended list of 
newspapers. Remember that you 
are not a prospect for the product. 

There are three general classes 
of advertising media. The first of 
these are direct media, consisting 
of letters, booklets, catalogues, 
sampling, house organs and novelties. 

(Continued on page 377) 
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“Forbes” 


N this issue is given the therd 
installment of W.C. Durant’s 
replies to the fifty questions sub- 
mitted to him by the editor of 
“Forbes” and to all of which Mr. 
Durant has promised answers. 
His statements are here gwen 
without comment. Comment will 
be made after more of the 
ground has been covered. 


Dear Mr. ForsEs: 


I take pleasure in submitting my 
reply to your question 24. 


Question 24. How do you justify 
or account for a Curb Market quota- 
tion ranging from $60 to $84 a share 
for Durant Motors stock which was 
originally sold for $10 or thereabouts 
per share, since the company, it stands 
to reason, can have earned little or 
nothing at this stage? 


Answer: While I am not an expert 
and my opinion may be of little value, 
I have observed that stock market 
and curb quotations do not always 
represent the true value of a security. 


I have occasionally noticed stocks 
of splendidly managed companies, 
thoroughly sound with respect to 
product, trade position, finance and 
earnings, selling very much below 
their value; and, on the other hand, 
I have frequently noticed stocks of 
companies poorly managed, finan- 
cially weak, with a questionable 
product and very little prospect of 
success, selling way above their value. 


In stock market operations the 
well-established rule seems to apply 
—that where there are more buyers 
than sellers prices advance, and 
where there are more sellers than 
buyers prices decline. 


Stock Originally Sold at $10 


Durant Motors stock was sold 
originally for $10 a share. Its 
advance to the prices named in a free 
market can be considered a compli- 
ment to the management and proof 
of confidence in the organization. 
While I am willing to admit that this 
is somewhat unusual, I think I 
should call your attention to the fact 
that there are a few instances in this 
industry and others paralleling the 
record of Durant Motors. 


For example, when the General 
Motors Company was organized its 
preferred stock was sold at par with 
a bonus of 25 per cent. common. 


Durant Replies in Detail to 
Searching Questions 


Inside of two years General Motors 
common sold at $112 a share. The 
range from nothing to $112 is even 
more striking than from $10 to $84. 
I might also add that this same com- 
mon stock, given as a bonus, at 
present market price is worth $2,600 
a share. 

And, by the way, ninety days ago 
the stock of the Yellow Taxicab Com- 
pany of New York was put on sale 
on the Curb at $60 a share; to-day 
it is selling at $142 a share. 

Quoting from your question, “since 
the company, it stands to reason, can 
have earned little or nothing at this 
stage,” I beg to say that your assump- 
tion $s correct. Were you a stock- 
holder of Durant Motors, Inc., I 
should address you as follows: 


Company’s Financial Condition 


Durant Motors, Inc., was organized 
in January, 1921, but was not in 
active operation until October 1 of 
that year. The figures submitted 
herewith are the result of fifteen 
months’ earnest and conscientious 
application on the part of the mem- 
bers of your organization, interrupted 
by building operations and installation 
of equipment. 

From the beginning the founder 
of this enterprise had very definite 
plans with respect to financial struc- 


ture, organization, location of plants, . 


types of cars to be manufactured, 
sources of supply and methods of dis- 
tribution. These very important 
items, all essential to success, have 
had his personal supervision and 
attention. 

By reason of especially favorable 
conditions and a few unexpected but 
most fortunate property acquisitions 
the original program will be com- 
pleted many months earlier than 
initially contemplated, with all plants 
in operation prior to December 31, 
1923. 

Your company has 48,628 employes 
operating exclusively on Durant 
products in 77 cities in the United 
States. 

Your company now owns well- 
equipped plants having a floor area 
of 6,934,000 square feet (159 acres), 
with a capacity in excess of 600,000 
motor cars per year. 

Your company now has a complete 
line of cars, ample capital to handle 
its business, and an organization 
whose loyalty is unquestioned. 

Your company enjoys a splendid 
reputation, has the confidence of the 
trade and the respect of the buying 
public. r 





I take pleasure in submitting fo, 
your consideration and approval the 
consolidated statement showing the 
financial condition of your corpore- 
tion and its divisional companies a; 
of December 31, 1922, with items of 
general interest. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 
Durant Motors, Inc., and Divisional Companig, 
December 31, 1922 


Assets 

Real estate, plant and equipment, 
eg re $13,366,695 
Participating contracts............ 23,488,000 
Investments in other companies... 19,118.85 
*Listed securities at cost......... 880,561 
Cash on hand and in banks........ 579,585 
Notes receivable—secured......... 11,153,210 
Sight drafts—B/L attached....... 779,290 
Accounts receivable............... 4,480,849 

Prepaid GRPONSOS. 2.2... .ccccccces 
Materials and supplies............ 8,505,900 
$85,659,766 

Liabilities 

Accounts payable—current........ $3,378,488 

Taxes, payrolls and sundries—not 
REF RE alee Eee 1,029,878 
Due on properties purchased...... 4,742,515 
Purchase money mortgages........ 3,394,250 
Capital stock issued or subscribed 30,492.96 
‘ SNE OS RRR Te TS eee 42,621,725 
$85,659,766 





*Market value of listed securities $4,848,602, 


Income Account 
December 31, 1922 
0 SE ae Sire Seem $39,296,381 











Cee GE QUE SRIONS 05. 56 56acsd sis ees 33,767,561 
UE: WII ones sciencweilowsosess $5,528,820 
Miscellaneous net additions....... 2,436,239 
WN, PRINS i bk. cade le essnnsisc $7,965,050 
Less administration and selling ex- 
REE REE SOR 2,133,401 
Net income after provision for 
WOGOWEL. 2OBBE. 6.0.0sc5e0s ceeesee $5,831,652 


Surplus Account 

December 31, 1922 

Net income as per income account $5,831,652 
Premium received from sales of 

capital stock, less selling expense 354,567 

Stocks in affiliated corporations in 

OSCONS OF COBE. 6. cc cscccnccscces 

Participating contractB............ 


Total surplus as per balance sheet $42,621,7% 


Description of Properties 


Location and Description of Plants—At 
Elizabeth, N. J., we have one of the 
largest and best equipped plants in the 
country (purchased from the receivers of 
the Willys Corporation for $5,525,000), 
owned and operated by the Durant Motor 
Company of New Jersey, employing 4 
capital of $13,000,000; capacity, 600 cars 
per day, or 150,000 cars per year; product, 
Durant and Star cars. All the stock of 
this company is owned by Durant Motors, 
Inc. 

At Lansing, Mich., we have a thoroughly 
equipped plant, complete in every detail, 
owned and operated by the Durant Motor 
Company of Michigan, employing a capital 
of $6,000,000; capacity, 500 cars per day, 
or 125,000 cars per year; product, Durant 
and Star cars. This company is supef- 
vised and managed by Durant Motors, Inc. 
which receives for varied services @ per 
cent. of the net profits. 

At Oakland, Cal. we have a modern 
plant, complete in every detail, owned and 
operated by the Durant Motor Company 
of California, employing a capital of 

(Continued on page 375) 
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We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 











of winners will be printed. 
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The scientist Helmholtz ob- 
served on his seventieth birthday 
that no great idea had ever come 
to him when he was at his desk, 
nor when he was tired, nor after 
taking a glass of wine, but usually 
when he was walking in the gar- 
den musing of other things. 

Which proves the _ scientific 
value of loafing and musing; for it 
is when a man loafs and muses 
that his subconscious mind talks 
to him. 

The subconscious mind is ex- 
tremely polite; it never cuts in on 
a busy wire—Business Chemistry. 

From R. R. Updegraf, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

*x* * * 


I once steered a raft down the 
Mississippi River. It went along 
delightfully with the current; but 
I didn’t meet any rafts going up 
stream—they were all steamboats. 
—Lincoln. 

From J. C. McGohan, Cincinnati, O. 

* <4 @ 


My idea of a good man is one 
who confers with himself rather 
than one who has little confidence 
in his own judgment, and who for 
that reason puts himself into con- 
tinual conferences with his asso- 
ciates. I think a man must solve 
his own problems in his own way, 
and hence I do not believe in the 


craze for conferences which has’. 


infected American business life.— 
August Thyssen, German multi- 
millionaire. 


* * * 


Reputation is what men and 
women think of us; character is 
what God and the angels know of 
us—Thomas Paine. 

From C. A. Jennings, Chicago, II. 

* * * 


It could not have escaped Ben 
Franklin that “dough” begins with 
do.”—Boston Herald. 


* * &* 
You’re bound to make mistakes, 


but let them be new ones, not the 
same old ones.—Horace Greeley. 














Miss Opportunity 
(Specially written for “Forbes’’) 
By C. M. Lindsay 
When Miss Opportunity comes to 
your door, 
And bangs with the knocker as 
never before; 
Just drop what you’re doing, and 
hurry like sin 
To throw wide your portals and 
welcome her in! 


With a smile and a bow and your 
courtliest air 
Just waltz her right up to the 
easiest chair! 
Remember at best she’s a finicky 
maid, 
And where she’s not wanted she 
never has stayed! 


So look to her comfort and hover- 
ing near, 
To all that she says lend a listen- 
_ ing ear! 
For—strange in a female—her 
words are but few, 
And when she has spoken, she 
really is through! 


And never forget, if you don’t 
treat her right, 
She’ll vanish away like a thief in 
the night, 
And though you may fancy she’ll 
come back some day, 
‘Tis likelier far that she’ll just 
stay away! 


But if she’s made welcome, why, 
then she is fain 
To bear you in mind and to pop 
in again! 
Ay! Though you leave home and 
go wand’ring afar, 
Believe me, she’ll always know 
just where you are! 
*x* * x 


Much good work is lost for the 
want of a little more work.—E. H. 
Harriman. 

From E. M. Kincaid, Kansas City, Mo. 

* * x 


Do things you're afraid to do. 
Fear loses many a battle without 
even a fight. Accomplishment fol- 
lows effort only and nothing’s too 
big but thinking makes it so.— 
Miles Higgins. 

From Miles Higgins, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 

It isn’t your position, but your 
disposition, that makes you happy 
or unhappy.—Exchange. 


Medical science has long known 
the bad effects of overweight, but 
only recently have we discovered 
by an analysis of insurance and 
army records that the “average” 
person does not stand the best 
chance of living long. In fact, the 
man or woman who weighs 20 or 
30 per cent. below the average has 
the best chance for long life at 
most of the ages after early adult 
life. Up to the age of thirty it 
does little harm to be overweight 
as long as that weight does not 
reach serious proportions, but 
after thirty there is an increasing 
danger in overweight, and an in- 
creasing advantage in being slight- 
ly underweight. It is safe to say 
that the average individual reaches 
the ideal build at thirty. If he can 
keep near that build for the rest 
of his life, he increases his chances 
of longevity—Dr. Eugene Lyman 
Fisk, director of the Life Exten- 
sion Institute. 

»* * 

The man with a chip on his 
shoulder usually has one off his 
head.—H. R. Deal. 

From H. R. Deal, Alameda, Cal. 
* * * 

My problems have been solved 
by the teachings and memory of 
my mother. All great crises in my 
life have been solved more easily 
by prayer.—Chauncey M. Depew. 

& .o-8 

If I had to start life over again 
I would go to Los Angeles. It is a 
magnificient country. It is the 
Riviera — but greater. — Marshall 
Foch. 

e 2 

It is only through labor and pow- 
erful effort, by grim energy and 
resolute courage, that we move to 
better things.—Frank A. Vander- 


lip. 





A Gext 
* that gorth about as a tale. 


bearer revealeth secrets; 
therefore meddle not with him that 
flattereth with his lips.— 
Proverbs 20:19. 


Sent in by A. Priestley, 1403 
Burdette St., New Orleans, La. 
What is your favorite text? 
“Forbes Epigrams” is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
























I, will ; 
| Good Business 
Last ? 


Is present business activity the begin- 
ning of two years or more of boom times 
and prosperity? Or is it a temporary 
spurt that will give way to a slump in the 
near future? 

The question is of vital importance as its 
answer materially affects your profits for 

A wrong guess will cost you hun- 
dreds, yes, thousands of dollars. 

But why guess when you can know? 

The thousands of keen executives who 
build their plans upon the foundation of 
fact and scientific forecast furnished them 
regularly thru BABSON’S REPORTS on 
Business know what’s coming and are 
making their plans accordingly. 

If you would like full details of the ser- 
vice that will help to insure steady busi- | 
ness profits for you—téar out the MEMO 
below and hand it to your secretary when 
you dictate the morning’s mail. 


BABSON’S 
REPORTS 


=On Business~ 
bidiiaaicieny BAINES = 22a an sane 


For your Secretary 


t 

' 

H 

' Please write the Babson Statistical 
| Organization, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
| as follows: Send Bookle SA35 ziving 
1 

' 

{ 

| 
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OD together with 
sampl: of BAB. || 


full details of the BABSON METH. | 
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WHAT ABOUT 
THE OILS? 


In March we advised our clients to 
liquidate all oil stocks. This advice 
was based on impending heavy over- 
production and fear of price cutting, 
with resultant reduction in profit. 


This has since developed. Oil stocks 
have declined materially. But, con- 
certed efforts are now being made to 
control production and stabilize prices. 


WHAT’S AHEAD NOW? 


Will this program succeed? Or, are 
we facing a real crisis in the oil in- 
dustry? 


The outlook from all angles, with par- 
ticular reference to the position of the 
different types of oil securities, is dis- 
cussed in detail in a new analysis of 
the entire oil situation just prepared 
for our clients. A few copies are avail- 
able FREE. 


This analysis is a portion of our Com- 
plete Educational, Investment and 
Speculative Service—the only Service 
of its kind in the financial world. 


To obtain it simply ask for 
FREE Bulletin FJ-23 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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refrigerator cars on the Pacific coast on 
June 1 

“The entire West from Chicago to 
the Pacific Coast 4s booming, Presi- 
dent H. E. Byram of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad said on 
pis return from an extensive tour of the 
territory covered by his system. 

“Farm conditions are improving, 
cattle and hogs are bringing fair prices 
and wool prices are away up. We look 
for one of the biggest crops in years. 
With all prices going up and general 
prosperity, I don’t see what some people 
are making a fuss about. There ts 
plenty of work for everybody and good 
wages. 

“From what I can learn there is no 
decrease in acreage in our territory. 
There are more people moving in than 
are moving out.” 


An International Viewpoint 


If America will decide that it is bet- 
ter for her to make foreign investments 
and spend some of her gold in good 
foreign bonds, stability of prices will 
come more quickly, and the natural 
process of adjustment will be greatly 
advanced, said Frederick CC. Good- 
enough, chairman of Barclays Bank. 
Ltd., of London. 

‘It seems to me that a redistribution 
of the world’s gold could not fail to be 
advantageous to America, as well as to 
those countries which formerly held the 
gold and are at present unable to re- 
sume their normal trade because of 
their unsound currency. 

“A redistribution would lead more 
than any other thing to stability of 
prices and of the real value of money. 
It is true that economic stability would 
be attained sooner or later if the nat- 
ural laws of supply and demand and the 
natural force of human requirements be 
allowed to work out their own reme- 
dies. The outcome would doubtless be 
stabilization until some fresh occur- 
rence which would again disturb the 
world’s economic tranquility, but if we 
are to wait for stabilization through 
the operation of natural laws it would 
mean a long process, seeing how great 
has been the dislocation and upheaval 
of the war. We can get stabilization 
more quickly by doing something our- 
selves to help towards it.” 

“If Germany were a corporation, she 
would have been long before this put 
into the hands of receivers to adminis- 
ter her affairs for the best interest of 
herself and her creditors,” says E. 
D. Kilburn, vice-president of the West- 
inghouse Electric International Com- 
pany, who has just returned from atrip 
through Europe. “And some such ar- 
rangement, which would make possible 
the handling of the reparation pay- 
ments im an intelligent manner under 
international control, would be the most 
effective method of bringing European 
affairs back to normal.” 





New ecurity issues during May, as 
compiled by the “Journal of Commerce,” 
totaled $348,220,300. This is $52,479,850 
less than the total of $400,700,150 for 
May, 1922. The decline was most no- 
ticeable among industrial bonds, of 
— only $86,916,000 are recorded for 
May, 1923, compared with $247,181,000 

a year ago. 
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When is a Chance a Chance? 


The real facts about investment and speculation are fairly 
well described in the statement of a banker who said: “An 
investment is a speculation that his lived long enough to 
have the chance eliminated—both the chance of making or 
losing any big profit.” 


When you do speculate, and most businesses started as a 
speculation, you want a chance for your money—a “run 
for your money.” 


What are the chances you are taking or considering? Your 
broker is interested in buying and selling—your banker in 
safety—we are interested in the facts we can tell you, and 
in interpreting the underlying conditions that we believe 
you should consider, and in seeing that our clients know 
all we can tell them. A chance is a chance for you only 
when you know exactly how much of a chance it is. 


Our Investors Service has saved many a dollar, and made 
many a dollar for its readers by just letting them know 
what the chances really were. 


You will be interested in Bulletin S-13 giving the details 
of our forecasting methods. 
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tor DEFINITE ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
25 West 45th Street New York 


” The Original System of forecasting from Economic Cycles” 

















SERVICE 


as we see it 


“Service” once was the synonym for “Welcome 
co-operation and assistance.” Today, “Service” is 
so overworked that, to many people, the original 
meaning is quite reversed. Most of us fight shy of 
the man who is forever talking about “his service,” 
it’s usually a case of the empty barrel. 


But while the word itself may be run down at _the 
heel, the spirit of service can never be out of date since 
all successful enterprise is based upon it. 


Remember that the American Eagle offers you 
co-operation and assistance in the old spirit of 
service. 


American Eagle Fire Insurance Company 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 








JAMES A. SWINNERTON 
President 


HENRY EVANS 
Chairman of the Board 








“AMERICA FORE” 
Cash Capital: One Million Dollars 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Odd Lots 


Allow Diversification 
Increase Safety 
Encourage Outright 
Purchase 
“Approximately 1-3 the 
i daily transactions on 


the New York Stock Ex- 
change are in ODD LOTS.” 


Send for our interesting 
booklet, ‘‘Odd Lot Trading”’ 


Ask for F.404 


100 Share Lots 
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New York Stock Eachange 
Members ¢ New York Cotton Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee é Sugar Exchange 


61 Broadway New Yerk 























The 
utmost care 


should be taken in choos- 
ing securities for the 
small investment. 


We should welcome an 
opportunity to assist you 
| in your investment prob- 
lems. 
We specialize in Odd Lot 
orders for any listed securi- 
|| ties — small purchases re- 
ceive the same careful 
attention as large orders. 








Send for booklet explaining 
the convenience of Odd Lots 


Ask for J 


CisHoLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Bachange 


52 Broadway 
New York 


Bowling Green 
6500 


Six convenient offices in the 
metropolitan district. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Balance Swings to Favorable Side; anq 
Strong Upward Movement Appears Likely 


FORBES for June 23. 1923 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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i Sprwomaged signs, as the writer reads 
them, are more favorable. The most 
important indication stockmarketwise has 
been an apparently insignificant thing; but 
straws proverbially show which way the 
wind blows. 

On its third rally the market achieved, 
in round figures, a level one point above 
the highs of the previous two rallies— 
the figures referred to are those of the 50- 
stock average used in the chart above. The 
fact that the general average, after two 
distinct secondary reactions, has recov- 
ered to a level higher than the starting 
points of these two reactions is much 
more significant than the fact that the 
extreme bottom of the slump from March 
tops was above the low level of last 
December. 

And, since outside developments have 
been almost entirely favorable, it now 
appears very likely that a strong upward 
movement will shortly develop which 
should carry average prices back close to 
the highs of last March, if not higher. 

The reaction which started in the latter 
part of March, viewed in retrospect, was 
brought about by three things: first, an 
ovet-bought condition within the market 
itself which left no initiative for fitting 
response to repeated outcroppings of 
“good news ;”’ second, an investment market 
topheavy with undigested new securities; 
third, indications of a check to business. 
The unsound technical position of the 
market has now been righted; a purge 
has been applied to the general securities 
markets—stocks and bonds of every class, 
including outside and over-the-counter 
markets—which, it is estimated, has re- 
sulted in a paper depreciation running be- 
tween $4,000,000,000 and $5,000,000,000; 
and the check to business is being revealed 
as merely a temporary affair. 

The most important point to keep in 
mind with regard to the future outlook 
for business, as pointed out in the “Stock 
Market Outlook” on June 9, is that “busi- 
ness will enter the fall period of increased 
activity with comparatively low stocks of 


“goods 


1Gn2 
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both in primary and_ secondary 
hands,” and that “this situation may con- 
ceivably work out into a combination 
of circumstances making for marked 
strength.” There may be added to this 
the fact that labor is fully employed at 
peak peace-time wages, and that while the 
breakneck pace in the building industry 
has been checked, there still remain im- 
mense deferred requirements which will 
act as a cushion against the possibility of 
sharp depression in many industries— 
notably steel—which supply building trade. 

There are other things, not so favor: 
able, in the offing; but the market’s action 
rather indicates that for the moment the 
speculator may ignore the facts that for- 
eign trade has turned against us to the 
tune of about $90,000,000 in four months, 
that, as Hoover hints, a world-wide trade 
war may develop after the reparations 
question is settled, that a radical Congress 
will sit in the fall, and that the farmer's 
position is still far from comfortable. 
But these things should not be forgotten, 
for they will help to temper enthusiasm 
with caution when prices have risen suff- 
ciently to make profit-taking advisable. 

The writer believes that there will be 
some profits worth trying for in the up- 
swing now apparently gathering headway, 
especially for those who, on advices given 
here, took profits in March. 

For the first time in several weeks 
some definite recommendations for pur- 
chases are given in the following list: 
American Can, U. S. Steel, General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse Electric, National 
Enameling, Owens Bottle, Air Reduction, 
Beechnut Packing, American Sugar, Amer- 
ican Beet Sugar, Cuban-American Sugar, 
Studebaker, Martin-Parry, Mack Trucks, 
Spicer Mfg., Manhattan Shirt, Associated 
Dry Goods, May Department Stores, New 
York Central, Union Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, Atchison, Baltimore & Ohio, and 
Southern Railway. These stocks are sug- 
gested because of their recent action and 
their apparent possibilities of sharing ia 
any upturn that may now develop. 
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Complete 
Bond Record 


Our record of all the issues 
traded in on the New York 
Stock Exchange shows :— 


(1) Price range from 1911 
up to June, 1923; 


(2) Tax Status of each 
bond; 

(3) Maturity and Interest 
dates; 


(4) Bond Yield; 
(5) Callable features and 
denomination. 


A copy .of this comprehensive 
record will be sent to investors 
upon request. 


McDoNNELL & Co. 
120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock Eaehange 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
«a 
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GOOD 


Reasons 


why an snvestor 
should purchase 


Cities Service Co. 


PREFERRED STOCK 


1—Earnings from diver- 
sified activities. 
2—High interest yield. 
3—Stability through 
wide distribution. 
4—Ready marketability. 
5—Assets 4 times the 
market price. 


Dividend requirements on Cities 
Service Preferred Stock were 
earned 3% times in April, 1923. 


Send for Circular P-16 
describing the investment possibilities 
of Cities Service Preferred Stock, 
which may be purchased on a monthly 
payment plan. 


SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 


& 
YORK 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Durant Replies in Detail to 
“Forbes” Searching 
Questions 
(Continued from page 370) 


$5,000,000; capacity, 200 cars per day, or 
50,000 cars per year; product, Durant and 
Star cars. This company is supervised 
and managed by Durant Motors, Inc., 
which receives for varied services OO per 
cent. of the net profits. 

At Toronto (Leaside), Canada, we 
have a thoroughly equipped plant, com- 
plete in every detail, owned and operated 
by Durant Motors of Canada, Limited, 
employing a capital of $4,000,000; capacity, 
160 cars per day, or 40,000 cars per year; 
product, Durant and Star cars. This com- 
pany is supervised and managed by 
Durant Motors, Inc., which receives for 
varied services a percentage of the net 
profits. 


At Muncie, Ind., we have a large and 
well arranged plant, especially adapted to 
the manufacture of high grade motor cars, 
owned and operated by the Durant Motor 
Company of Indiana, employing a capital 
of $4,000,000; capacity, 60 cars per day, or 
15,000 cars per year; product, Durant 
Six and Princeton cars. This company is 


supervised and managed by Durant Mo- | 


tors, Inc., which receives for varied 
services OO per cent. of the net profits. 

American Plate Glass Company—To in- 
sure a dependable source of supply of 
plate glass, your company has acquired the 
entire capital stock of the American Plate 
Glass Company of Kane, Pa. The plant, 
one of the best organized and equipped in 
the country, with a capacity of 5,000,000 
square feet of plate glass per year, is from 
every standpoint a most valuable acquisi- 
tion. The entire capital stock is owned by 
Durant Motors, Inc. 

Motor Parts Corporation—A consolida- 
tion of New Process Gear Company, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., Adams Axle Company, of 
Findlay, Ohio, Warner Corporation, of 
Muncie, Ind. This company is an important 
source of supply for differential gears, 
axles, steering gears and transmission, and 
is being developed to handle our require- 
ments for these essential items. The entire 
capital stock of this corporation is owned 
by Durant Motors, Inc. 

Durant Motors Limited—The organiza- 
tion of Durant Motors, Ltd., of London, 
England, with a capital of 200,000 pound 
shares ($900,000) owned and managed by 
experienced motor car merchants, con- 
trolling the sale of Durant products in the 
British Isles, has been perfected and is in 
successful operation. Under the terms of 
the contract, after the dividend on the 
preference shares has been provided for, 
Durant Motors, Inc., receives 50 per cent. 
of the net profit. 

Locomobile Company of America, Inc. 
—An operating and holding company, with 
its main plant at Bridgeport, Conn., manu- 
facturing the well known, exclusive Loco- 
mobile. In addition, it owns and operates 
its plant at Long Island City, manufactur- 
ing the Flint car. It controls by contract 
the supervision and management of the 
Flint Motor Company, of Flint, Mich., re- 
ceiving for varied services 50 per cent of 
the net profits. It controls by stock own- 
ership the supervision and management of 
the Mason Motor Truck Company of 

(Continued on page 381) 











New 
21st Edition 





STANDARD OIL BOOKLET 


This Booklet contains de- 
scription of properties, 
annual reports for 1922, divi- 
dend rates, price ranges, and 
other important information 
relative to each of these com- 
panies. 


Copy mailed free on 
request for S-21 


CARL H.PFORZHEIMER & CO, 
Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
25 Broad Street New York 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-2-3-4 














Equipment 
Stocks 


A survey of the earn- 
ings’ prospects of equip- 
ment companies, includ- 
ing: 

Westinghouse Air Brake 
Railway Steel Spring 
American Locomotive 
Baldwin Locomotive 
New York Air Brake 


Lima Locomotive 
Ask for circular FM-623 





** Service In All Markets’’ 
Stocks—Bonds—Cotton—Grain 








Carden, Green & Co. 


Now York Stook Bachange 
New York Cotton 
New York p wow why nev 
N. Y. Coffee and 
Chcago Board of 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephone—Hanover 0288 
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Now Available 


An Investment 
Record Book 


In this book every provi- 
sion has been made to 
record the data essential 
both for your own infor- 
mation and for your in- 
come tax return. 


Security, date purchased, 
amount, maturity, cost, tax 
provision, income, date sold, 
price, profit or loss. 


All of the above are cov- 
ered by this handy, leath- 
er-bound volume prepared 
especially for the investor 
who appreciates the value 
of an up-to-date and prac- 
tical method of keeping 
his investment account. 


We shall be glad to fur- 
nish a complimentary copy 
upon request for Book F 


Floyd-Jones, Vivian & Co. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


14 Wall Street, New York City 























Geasoned 


Bonds 


We specialize in sup- 
plying financial in- 
stitutions and indi- 
vidual investors with 
small blocks of sea- 
soned bonds which 
offer the greatest de- 
gree of interest re- 
turn compatible with 
maximum safety of 
principal. 





Circular upon request 
for F.-1 


W Carnesic Ewen 


Investment Securities 


2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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Gathering Strength 


ON ITS THIRD rally from the 
recent severe reaction and succeed- 
ing minor setbacks, the market attained 
a higher general price level than on the 
two previous rallies. This point Js 
stressed in the “Stock Market Outlook” 
for the reason that at this stage of the 
speculative game it is much more im- 
portant to watch the tops of rallies than 
to keep tabs on the bottom levels of 
dips. The indications are that the se- 
vere reaction which started late in 
March dislodged a large part of the 
speculative holdings which were ac- 
cumulated by weak hands when the 
market was close to its March peak. 
If this is the case, a renewed up- 
ward swing would meet with little re- 
sistance until March highs were dupli- 
cated. 


Attractive Little Rails 


Under the above heading attention 


was directed in “Forbes” for April 28 ° 


to the attractiveness of Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia, Pere Marquette, South- 
ern Railway, and Baltimore & Ohio. The 
first two have risen quite sharply since 
that paragraph was written. It is now 
time for Southern Railway and Balti- 
more & Ohio to enter the dividend class 
and duplicate the market action of the 
other two stocks. 


Air Reduction 


The Air Reduction Company, which 
was something of a “war baby” when it 
was organized in 1915, is developing a 
big peace-time earning power. The com- 
pany recovers nitrogen and oxygen 
from the atmosphere by means of a 
comparatively new reduction process, 
and it is also engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of oxy-hydrogen welding 
and cutting apparatus largely used in 
all industries employing steel. Ahead o7 
the 168,000 shares of common stock of 
no par value, there is a bonded debt of 
only about $1,500,000, representing an- 
annual fixed charges of slightly more 
than $100,000. For the last three years 
Air Reduction has paid an annual divi- 
dend of $4 a share, and earnings, except 
for a slump in 1921, have been remark- 
ably steady for a new concern—in 1920, 
$6.61 a share was earned; in 1921, $3.73; 
and in 1922, $5.40. Earnings for the last 
quarter of 1922 were $2.75 a share, or at 
the annual rate of $11, while for the 
first quarter of 1923, $3.50 a share was 
earned, or at the annual rate of $14. 
While conversion of the outstanding 
$1,500,000 bonds at the conversion figure 
of $62.50 a share would add some 24,000 
shares to outstanding capitalization, 
earnings are now at a rate sufficiently 
high to justify the expectation of a 
higher dividend rate, or some extra pay- 
ment in the latter half of this year. One 
very strong point in Air Reduction’s 
favor is that an increase of fully 40 per 
cent. in manufacturing facilities during 





the past two years has been accom, 
plished almost wholly out of earnings, 


Republic Iron & Steel 


It is reported on good authority thy 
earnings of the Republic Iron & Ste 
Co. have been consistently gaining froy 
month to month and that second quarte, 
earnings will show considerably bette, 
than the $3.65 a share earned in th 
first three months. 


Union Pacific Distribution? 


If the railroads are to be scramble 
over again according to a plan that 
now presumably in the making, thy 
some unscrambling may | ave to be done 
Wall Street has been figuring that per. 
haps, if it comes to this, Union Pacify 
may do something handsome for it 
stockholders, and at the same time rs. 
move from its name the fancied odium 
of paying “bloated shareholders” sucha 
high dividend as 10 per cent. For th 
last ten years Union Pacific’s “other 
income,” coming largely from stocks 
held in its treasury, such as Illinois Cen- 
tral and New York Central, has 
amounted to between $6 and $7 a share. 
What more logical than for Union 
Pacific to distribute some of its security 
holdings to stockholders? And, adding to 
this the possibility of a bonus in Union 
Pacific stock, statisticians figure thit 
in the past decade Union Pacific has 
plowed $119,000,000 of earnings back 
into the property, while bonded debt dur- 
ing the same period has been increased 
only $44,000,000 and only $6,000,000 ha: 
been added to stock capitalization. It 
will be remembered that Union Pacific 
started the ball rolling in one memorable 
bull market in the rails by increasing 
its cash dividend distribution. “Why no 
give us an encore?” asks Wall Street. 


S. P.’s Improved Outlook 


Southern Pacific has apparently won 
two victories that should greatly im- 
prove its longer earnings outlook. The 
first was the Federal Court decision in 
favor of its retention of the Central 
Pacific lines, and the second was the 
granting of permission, contrary to the 
previous inhibitions of the “long and 
short haul” clause, to reduce rates on 
its “Sunset Route” in competition with 
the Gulf to Pacific Coast route through 
the Panama Canal. It is of great im- 
portance to note, however, that, despite 
the fact that Southern Pacific’s through 
traffic shrank from 40 per cent. of its 
“Sunset Route” business to 3 per cent. 
through losses to the canal route, 
development in the Southwest has givet 
the road enough so-called “short haul” 
traffic to offset this loss. As a matter 
of fact, S. P.’s surplus for dividends in 
1922 of $31,472,000 has been exceeded it 
only two years of its history. With these 
two constructive developments and with 
current earnings estimated at the rate 
from $15 to $16 a share, Southern Pacific 
should be one of the leaders in the rail 
group. 
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CGushman’s 
Sons, Inc. 


(Cushman’s Bakeries) 


‘In the baking industry, 
inventory losses are prac- 
tically unknown, as there 
is little accumulation of 
raw material and practi- 
cally all of the output is 
disposed of every day. 
In this respect the bak- 
ing companies contrast 
very strongly with the 
average manufacturing 
concerns.” 


(From Circular which will 
be sent upon request) 


J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co. 


36 Wall Street, New York 
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Correspondence Invited 


Chester B. Gook & Ca 


42 Broadway New York 
Telephone Bread 3805 

















STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call send for Booklet F.427 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 














What an_ Executive 
Should Know About 
Advertising 
(Continued from page 369) 
Through direct media, the possible cus- 
tomer is reached directly by the adver- 
tiser who has control of the circulation. 
The second class is periodicals, con- 
sisting of newspapers, magazines, farm 
papers, trade and class publications, 
foreign language papers, directories and 
miscellaneous periodicals. By this me- 
dium the customer is reached indirectly, 

through a publisher. 

Finally, signs, divided into dealers’ 
signs, posters, painted bulletins, elec- 
trical signs, street-car cards, and theatre 
signs are the media through which the 
customer is reached in his travels about 
town or the country. 

When the work of studying the rela- 
tive merits of these three classes has 
been completed, it remains to select the 
most suitable individual magazines, 
newspapers, locations, and letter styles 
for the product to be advertised. 

That includes more investigations 
which by necessity must be done by 
some one who is close to the subject. 


Fewer Tricks Employed the Better 


The physical appearance of the adver- 
tisement after its completion is rather a 
question of personal opinion. Like the 
man who knew nothing about chickens 
but who considered himself an expert 
judge of omelets, it is scarcely necessary 
to be an advertising expert in order to 
judge whether or not an illustration or 
a block of type presents a pleasing and 
attractive appearance. 

Let the executive exercise here his 
quality of common sense, bearing in 
mind that an advertisement is nothing 
more than a polite communication be- 
tween strangers, designed to influence 
its readers to the advertiser’s point of 
view. Advertising is not magic, nor can 
it work miracles. It is a common sense 
method of telling a lot of people about 
your product and the fewer tricks and 
the.less cleverness employed, the better 
will be the response. 

Perhaps I should have stressed that 
point before and brought its simple 
truth to bear on every phase of the sub- 
ject I have mentioned. Cleverness and 
tricks may flatter the fancy of the man 
who pays the advertising bills, but pros- 
pective buyers are not interested in such 
things. Common sense and good judg- 
ment must temper every application of 
every set advertising principle. 

And so I suggest that advertising be 
considered as a very human and sen- 
sible and straightforward department 
of business. From appropriations to 
proofs it needs and deserves the best 
thought of the business brains which 
guide its purposes and determine its 
ways and means. 

This is the seventh of a series of 
articles specially written for “Forbes” 
by Dean Johnson, who is recognized 
as the foremost business educator in 
America. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 





Ben W. Hooper was re-elected chair- 
man of the United States Railway Labor 
Board and G. W. Hanger was re-elected 
vice-chairman. 
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6%— 
Ambly Secured 





By Bonds on Real Estate 
in the heart of 
New York City 


We are offering to investors 
an unusually secured invest- 
ment which yields the at- 
tractive rate of 6%. 


For those who insist upon 
safeguarding their funds 
through the selection only 
of strong securities, we 
suggest an examination of 
this Investment. Full de- 

~ scription will be furnished 
if you will request Circular 
F54. 





George H. Burr & Co. 


Equitable Building 


New York 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisce 
Los Angeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 




















$1,000 Yields $70 Yearly 
Plus Share in Profits 


$500 Yields $35 Yearly 
Plus Share n Profits 


$100 Yields $7 Yearly 
Plus Share m Profits 


Invested in 7% Debenture Gold 

Bonds of Established Finance 

Corporation paying substantial 

Profit Sharing in addition to 7% 

interest. 

—Deals in Money Only—Always Strong, 
Legitimate mand 

—Business, Assets and Earnings Grow- 
ing Steadily 

—Under Capable Management of Long, 
Successful Experience 

—Interest and Profits Paid 5 Times 


I ae ane he A Higher 
—Income ve t verage—Hi 
Returns Probable 


9214% Interest and Profit Shar- 
ing in Cash has been paid in- 
vestors in a similar Hodson En- 
terprise from April 1914 to April 
1923. 

Use the coupon below. It will 
bring you full details and also 
our very interesting Booklet. 
“Profit Sharing Bonds.” No ob- 
ligation in inquiring. Our good 
Record with investors for 30 
years is your Assurance and our 
Best Recommendation. 


Clarence Hodson s [b 


eee ESTABLISHED 1893 = INC: 
PECIALIZE INSOUND BONDS 
“YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway - New York. 


Send me Circular B 205 and Booklet 
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What it means 
to you 


to invest in securities of wide 
distribution is all in the word 
“marketability”. 


It means that a great number of 
people know these securities, be- 
eve in them, and are anxious to 

tn more. That makes a mar- 
et. 


More people own electric light 
and power securities than any 
other form of investment ex- 
cept Liberty Bonds. 


The issues of well managed and 
favorably located electric light 
and power companies are partic- 
ularly suited to the needs of the 
average investor. 


They combine safety, high yield, 
and steady income, year after 
year. 


We offer a choice selection. 
Send for copy of our “Bond 
Topics” describing some of these 
attractive offerings. 


Ask for C200. 


ickmore&[p 
Ii] BROADWAY, NY. 





























_ MRR! Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


Consolidated Stock Hx. of N. Y. 
74 BROADWAY 
489 FIFTH AVE. 

Opposite Public Library 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


Our Statistical Department 
will gladly furnish 
information on 
any listed 


STOCK OR BOND 
without any obligation to you. 
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“THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep informed on the business 

and 1 situation. 

Phe ae enn a week sy in ating 
i on curren’ 

pa and thelr Skane, enabling 

conclusions to be drawn by those in- 

terested. 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 


J. 8. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 


Members N. Y. Stock Bxohange 
@ Broadway New York City 
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Opportunities for Investor 
Diversified Security Groups for Investors of a 
Large, Medium, and Small Means yet 

Of 

By Raymond V. Sykes _ 


HILE safety, yield, and market- of non-dividend Paying = speculatiy, Mm goings 

ability are recognized as prime stocks, and it is advisable that he do 
considerations in selecting investments, Investing exclusively in bonds has it, 
diversification acts as a general check disadvantages as well as its advantage, Wi 
against error. Diversification does not and unless circumstances are such thy r 
mean simply dividing the investment the investment is legally restricted t) 
among a number of securities; it means the bond group the policy of including 
diversification of industries, of locations common stocks should be followed, 























or territories, and of risks through se-. Bonds represent a fixed amount thy 
lection of various securities. _ has been borrowed and will be repaid y peop! 
———_ ae more 
secur 
Investment Lists to Fit the Investor’s Purse busit! 
Investment of $50,000 7 
Int.or Price Yield Re press 
Amt. Div. About Cost Income 4% perio 
$2,000 C. & O. conv., 46............ $5 8914 $1,790 $100 ‘S@Mm whic 
ae). OE. C. oboe, “SS... . 5.52... 6 105 5,250 300 50 chan 
=. Se Serer 6 100 3,000 180 60) hold, 
5,000 Anaconda conv., ’38.......... 7 101% 5,075 350 6) the | 
DP BTS. PUCMISOR, | 6-6 oss neice sna ces cosas 6 101 5,050 300 5% Is 
we ery eee ore 7, . © 5,450 350 64 thei 

Pe WL BU Wades wenescsondence’ 6 89 4,450 300 67 
i 4 56 2,800 200 710 even 

50 shrs. Westinghouse ............... ’ c 
7 124 6.200 450 75m past 

ff eS SS ere ‘ 

FF OS eS SS errr Tre 6 80 4,000 300 75) ence 
100 shrs. General Motors .............. 1.20 15 1,500 120 80 grov 
50 shrs. Cerro de: Pasco............0.: 1 43 2,150 50 ¥ rupt 
(ee ee A eee os 42 1,050 ‘iad id ades 
25 sors. U. S. Rubber.............000. oe 51 1,275 _ ‘a and 
ay ones, Dat Ge CM. ... 2... 022 ssees ee 49 980 a “a of | 
$50,020 $3,000 ni", 
Investment of $10,000 sup 
Int.or Price Yield and 
Amt. Div. About Cost Income % will 
10 shrs. New York Cen............... $7 103 $1,030 $70 5.0 en 
Se PO. Cicdeesscdo'ssseussses 6 101 1,515 90 5.95 this 
SS ND, 3 6.55 ois nt vic coewssaes 3 45 1,350 90 6.65 S 
ee | arr erro 6 89 1,335 90 675 = 

25 shrs. Westinghouse ...............: 4 56 1,400 100 7.10 
be ones, Pacmec Gas & E............. 6 80 800 60 790 son 
50 shrs. Gen. Motors ...............- 1.20 15 750 60 8.0 Or 
Sime Se, Race FF. EGC... 2... 600000 6 65 650 60 93 in 
10 shrs: U. S. Rubber..............0+- s 51 510 sae vw thi 
15 shere. Witeom & Ce.........ccvccece 5 28 320 _ oe day 
15 shrs. West Mary. 2nd pfd......... és 24 360 -- hol 
$10,020. $620 6a S 
Investment of $1,000 é but 
Int.or Price Yield i 
Amt. Div. About Cost Income . ha 
Di eae i iicke vane deb undse be) 101 18 = i 
10 shrs. Westinghouse ............+0. 4 56 560 40 a is 
10 shrs. Gen. Motors ........ccceeees 1.20 15 > 12 i” : 
$1,013 $70 691 of 
cai 
In choosing bonds for permanent in- a specified date and for which a fixed wo 
vestment purposes, there should also be rate of interst is paid annually. A com SO, 
a careful diversification of maturity mon stock represents a partnership i ha 
dates to guard against the coming due terest in some property. If the 4 We 
of a large proportion of the investment chasing power of the dollar eore Ones $0 
at a time unfavorable for replacement. or in other words if commodities @ th 
In the three groups of securities pre- not fluctuate in price, bonds would, by or 
sented in the accompanying table, par- all odds, offer the more mevantagee po 
ticular attention has been given to medium for pure investment. But rs en 
proper diversification in addition to the fact remains that if $1,000 ea a , nq 
other requisites of sound investment. vested in a bond at par in 19 ae - 
These groups are intended for the busi- were now paid off at par, the inv “aa ) 
ness man who has other capital and would receive his original $1,000, ot Ww 
other sources of income. An investor instead of this amount being wo 7 . 
in that position can afford to acquire a $1,000 in terms of commodity prices, io 
substantial proportion of good grade now is worth only $625. . 





common stocks, and also a small number On the other hand, a common stock 
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s an interest in the physical 
assets and earning power of a company, 
or in other words, the materials, labor 
and all other factors which are influ- 
enced by price changes, and appreciates 
in value proportionately. 

Of course, if the trend in commodity 
prices should turn downward for a long 
period of years the reverse of the fore- 
going would be true. 


represent 





What Are the Benefits of 
Customer Ownership 


of Public Utilities? 
(Continued from page 360) 


people would be given employment, 
more raw material would have to be 
secured, and so on down the line. Thus 
business conditions would improve and 
many people would be benefited thereby. 

If these utilities have attained their 
present marvelous growth in the short 
period of forty or fifty years, part of 
which time was spent in fighting for a 
chance to live, and in gaining a foot- 
hold, what can be expected of them in 
the next forty years? 

Is it not reasonable to expect that 
their growth and development will be 
even greater than it has been in the 
past; and that if they receive proper 
encouragement and co-operation this 
growth should continue without inter- 
ruption for many years, perhaps dec- 
ades? They are now supplying the cities 
and towns, but what about the millions 
of homes in the open country that are 
waiting for this service? 

Millions of dollars will be needed to 
supply service to these outlying districts 
and to the farming districts. Where 
will it come from but out of the sav- 
ings of thousands of thrifty workers in 
this country? 

Shall we continue to risk our hard- 
earned money in “wildcat” stocks, in 
something afar off that we cannot see? 
Or are we going to invest our savings 
in something that we can watch, some- 
thing that is working for us night and 
day, year in and year out, Sundays and 
holidays included? 

When we invest in our own utilities 
we have only to turn a switch, press a 
button, light a match and apply it to a 
burner, lift a receiver off a hook,’ or 
hail a street car, to know that our in- 
vestment is safe, that our money is 
working for us. Is there another form 
of investment that can afford this sense 
of security? 

These companies are regulated; they 
cannot charge exorbitant rates if they 
would; and I doubt if they want to do 
80, except in isolated cases, because they 
have a reputation to maintain; they 
want the public to think well of them; 
so they would not be likely to do any- 
thing that would hurt their reputation, 
or antagonize the public, which is com- 
Posed in part of their own friends and 
employees. 

The public utilities are among the 
largest taxpayers in a city or town. 
Also, the greater part of every dollar 
which they receive is paid out for labor, 
salaries, and material, and is distributed 
in the community where the utility is 
located. So, you see, it pays a com- 
munity to have its utilities prosperous, 
for the more prosperous they are, the 
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Straus BuILpING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New Yorx 
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These are Results 
Not Hopes 


A SIX PER CENT investment of $1,000, 
increased semi-annually by an average of 
$348, with interest promptly reinvested, in 
fifteen years will grow to $19,000. $5,000 
at six per cent, with interest promptly re- 
invested, without any cash additions, in 
fifteen years will increase to $12,119. 


Do these figures seem implausible? They are 
in reality the sure results of a system con- 
sisting simply of patience, persistence and 
safe, six per cent bonds. 


Our new booklet, “Chart of Hidden Trea- 
sure”, reveals the possibilities of wealth 
bound up in your own resources and earn- 
ing power. Write today for 


BOOKLET E-1311 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES 
6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 


INCORPORATED 


Straus BuiLpiInc 


CHICAGO 








more money the community receives. 


. There never was a time when an in- 
dividual with surplus money, whether 
the amount be large or small, had a 
more enviable opportunity to invest that 
money in stable and attractive securi- 
ties, than at present—securities that 
would yield immediate and high rates 
of return and lay the foundation for a 
steady future income. 

Persons who fail to take advantage 
of this wonderful opportunity to invest 
in the securities of their utilities will live 
to regret their negligence or lack of 
faith. Their’s will be like those cases 
where people were afraid to invest in 
the stock of those early companies that 
were formed to develop some of the 
inventions and discoveries that have 
revolutionized the business world; which 
stock is now worth many times its for- 





mer cost and whose owners are classed 
among our richest men of today. 

In closing, let me quote from one of 
our foremost investment institutions of 
today: 

We have come to regard public 
utility securities taken as a whole 
as the most desirable and attractive 
class in the investment market to- 
day. More favorably and _ intelli- 
gently regulated than the steam 
railroads; fundamentally more stable 
in every respect than the average in- 
dustrial enterprise; the public util- 
ities of the country fact an assured 
future confronted by one great prob- 
lem—to finance expansion of their 
facilities rapidly enough to take care 
of the steadily increasing volume of 
business offered to them. As we 
have pointed out before, the stabil- 
ity of the utility business is due en- 
tirely to its essential character. 
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Set Your Heart 


on something — and you 
double your chances of get- 
ting it. That is why it is 
easier to save with a defi- 
nite object. 


Whether your object is a 
home, your children’s edu- 
cation, or a business of 
your own, start accumulat- 
ing good investment bonds 
right now. 


They are always salable 
for cash at any time and 
they keep your money 
earning a good rate of in- 
terest. 

For this purpose we have made 
a special selection of reliable, 
income-paying bonds—listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
or of equal quality -in $500 de- 
nominations. 


Send today tor this 
choice list and full 
descriptive literature 


Herkins & Company 


Bonds for Investment 
118 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















QUIPMENT TRUST 
CERTIFICATES 
of America’s great 
railroad systems afford 
a maximum of safety 
at a good rate of inter- 
est. The following is- 
sues, in our opinion, 
constitute two choice 
investments of this 
type: 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
General Equipment Trust 
5% Certificates 
Due Serially 1929-1936 
To yield about 5.25% 


Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Equipment Trust 54% 
Certificates, “Series C’”’ 
Due Serially 1925-1938 
To yield 5.65% to 5.48% 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 


105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Cleveland Philadelphia Boston 
Buffalo Detroit Scranton Pittsburgh 
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P tear list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 

are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment 
issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with comparisons 
! s, than a tabulation of specific recommendations 
The investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond houses he 
intends to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 


of prices and estimated yield 


7—1920-21-22—, -———-1923—.__ Now Yield 
High Low High Low About % 
LCD Liberty 3%s ...... June 15, 1947 103.10 86.10 101.30 100.16 101.04 345 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%4s*..Nov. 15, 1942 101.00 81.12 99.30 96.24 9860 44 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s*..Sept. 15, 1928 ‘101.00 85.20 99.60 97.25 9824 445 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s....Oct. 15, 1938 101.21 85.20 99.60 96.27 98.17 43 
LCD Treasury 4%s.......Oct. 15, 1952 101.10 98.10 99.26 4% 
Foreign and Municipal Bonds 
: Price Yield 
Maturity About % 
wigs | fee rrr rrr 1945 10914 715 
oe ee Se Be eee eran 1937 104 5.15 
8  B:. Be 8.” PO. Sree eter er 1957 105 420 
Be Ae GE MOUPOS GE ....... 0s ccrndedicne voices 1925 aged 44) 
A DB in asin nn 000 own cee hs secs 6 ebs0e 1952 ee 455 
M Dominion of Canada 5s...........+eeeeee 1931 100 5.00 
Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 
Price Yield 
Maturity About % 
D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s...... 1995 8734 460 
M Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s*...........--0+- 1952 8714 4.20 
M Chicago & Northwestern Gen. 3%4s*........ 1987 73% 485 
eS Re EG Re Os ee 1998 72% 4.90 
M Pennsylvania Gen. 5s*............00+ eoeees 1968 9934 5.0 
Ty Caen, Pees OF, .... oc 0 cecdcccas cdvede 1955 86% 480 
a eS a | a: Se 1947 9134 455 
Second Grade 
Price Yield 
Maturity About % 
D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s.............. 1933 803% 7.30 
D Chesapeake & Ohio S5s..............-eee8- 1946 8934 5.80 
M Colorado & Southern Ist 4s.............6-- 1929 921% 5.50 
D Delaware & Hudson Conv. 5s...........-- 1935 9314 5.75 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 6s...... 1928 99 6.25 
CD Virginian Railway Ist 5s......... Drrkte as 1962 965% 5.20 
o Public Utility Bonds 
tobe Price Yield 
Maturity About % 
M American Tel. Col. 48.....c...cccccccsccece 1929 92 5.60 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric 5%s............ 1961 98 5.65 
CD Commonwealth Power 6s.........0++ sees: 1947 87 7.15 
CD Montana Power Ist Ref. 5s..........---++- 1943 97 5.25 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s...... 1941 91% 5.80 
CD Philadelphia Co. Ref. 68..........20+ eeeeee 1944 100% 5.95 
Industrial Bonds 
Price Yield 
Maturity About %o 
CD Amer. Smelt. & Ref. Ist 5s.......05. +--+: 1947 91% 5.65 
CD Bethlehem Steel Ext. 5s...........0.---00- 1926 - 99 ro 
D Chile Copper Col. Tr. 65........+e000 see 1932 100% 7 
CD General Electric Deb. 5s............--++-- 1952 10034 = 
CD U. S. Rubber Ist & Ref. 5s..........------ 1947 88 = 
D Westinghouse Elec. M. 7s.........+.-+-+:- 1931 107 5: 


L=$50, C=$100, D=$500, M=$1,000. *Legal investment in New York State 
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FORBES for June 23, 1923 


Tremendous Demand For 
Tax-Exempt Securities 


HE average price for 40 represen- 

tative bonds is practically un- 
changed from two weeks ago. The level 
js now approximately 1% points below 
the high registered on February 14, and 
approximately 2 points above the low 
registered on March 7. The present 
average level is 4.75 points below the 
high of August 22, 1922, which marked 
the peak of the last bull market in 
bonds, and 12.25 points above the low 
of May 21 1920, which marked ths 
bottom in the last bear market. 

Trading in listed issues has been dull 
and new offerings continue in a rela- 
tively small volume. New issues sold an 
New York totaled $116,782,620 during 
the last two weeks as compared with 
$61,645,900 during the two weeks im- 
mediately preceeding. The gain is so 
slight as to be of no particular signifi- 
cance. Municipal issues again lead in 
volume, aggregating $57,127,620 as com- 
pared with $26,645,900 in the previous 
two weeks. 

The proneness of municipalities to 
continue borrowing at a high rate is 
a development that causes no end of 
alarm in the business world. The in- 
debtedness of states, cities and other 
political sub-divisions throughout the 
country has increased by leaps and 
bounds within the last three or four 
years, the income tax exemption feature 
of the bonds sold making their dis- 
tribution a relatively simple matter. 
There is a tremendous demand for issues 
of this character as reflected by the 
fact that only 21 individuals reported a 
taxable income of $1,000,000 or over in 
1922. This does not mean that large 
incomes are decreasing in number but 
simply that fortunes are being invested 
more and more, in tax exempt securities. 
This loophole absorbs new capital which 
rightly should go into replacements and 
extensions in the industrial world. 


Tax Exemption Unsound 


Tax exemption of municipal bonds ‘s 
economically unsound from two stand- 
points. It is directly opposed to the 
practice of a progressive income tax 
schedule and is a direct encourage- 
ment to municipal extravagance. The 
latter feature is one, however, which is 
not receiving serious consideration by 
the public, as an economic administra- 
tion of governmental affairs has never 
met with a favorable reception. This is 
convincingly testified to by the action 
of the New York state electorate at the 
time of the last election. The admin- 
istration of federal finances, on the other 
hand, offers a refreshing exception. 

The paradox of a progressive income 
tax, and the apparent authority of 
municipalities to issue tax exempt securi- 
ties in unlimited volume should receive 
the attention of every voter. The ideal 
solution of the problem would be to 
withdraw the tax exemption provisions 
of municipal bonds, a procedure which 
would require a constitutional amend- 
ment, and, considering present day’s 
sentiment, would be almost impossible 
of accomplishment. The other method 
of coaxing capital into productive 


channels is to reduce the surtax. 








OPINION REPORTS. 


we can be of service. 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 


Forbes Investors Service 

128 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 
this involves no obligation on my part. 
Name 
Address 


City and State 
F. 6-23-23 





Are You An Investor? 


Allow us to send you the details of our weekly 
Investors Service, without obligation to you 


Our Service includes a Weekly Bulletin and Guide plus confidential, 
personal attention to your individual securities through our 


Whether you are interested in investment for safety and income; or 
whether you desire securities for temporary income and possible 
appreciation in capital; or securities for the speculative rise only, 
where the income is not important—some feature of our service will 
undoubtedly be of some value to you. 


We invite your questions—your problems—let us tell you just how 


You assume no obligation when 
you write asking for details. 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 
ee oe oe ee lV i) This Coupon Today = — == = = wom = ne 


I shall be glad to receive details of your Service by return mail. It is understood that 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Date........ ey eee sok 








Durant Replies in Detail to 
“Forbes” Searching 


Questions 
(Continued from page 375) 


Flint, Mich. Against all of its properties 
and equities, the Locomobile Company of 
America, Inc., has issued 600,000 shares of 
no par value common stock, all of which 
is owned by Durant Motors, Inc. 


Participating Contracts—Your company 
has a contract to manufacture for and 
supply Star Motors, Inc., with all Star 
cars used by it for a period of ‘twenty 
years, receiving in lieu of a fixed manufac- 
turing profit a percentage of the profits 
resulting from distribution. Star Motors, 
Inc., is amply financed and the contract 
valued at $20,988,000 is ultra-conservative. 

Your company has a contract with 
Hayes-Hunt Corporation, which (for no 
consideration other than a contract to pur- 
chase certain types of closed bodies), gives 
to it a percentage of the profits as earned 
payable in stock. This contract, valued at 
$2,500,000, is conservative. 


Export Department—The demand for 
our products abroad has increased to such 
an extent that it has been necessary to 
establish our own Export Department, 
which is functioning most satisfactorily. 

Durant and Star cars are now being sold 
in 37 foreign countries, with contracts and 
shipments already scheduled in excess of 
20,000 cars for the year 1923. _ 

It is a source of gratification to your 
president that he is able to present this 


record of accomplishment in the interest 
of his friends and stockholders who had 
faith and confidence in his integrity and 
ability. 

Question 25. Did you or the com- 
pany apply for the admission of 
Durant Motors stock to the trading 
list of the New York Curb Market 


Association where it is now dealt in? 


Answer. No—and I have never 
been sufficiently interested to inquire 
who did. Why not ask the Curb 
Association? In passing I wish to 
say, however, that no officer or 
director of Durant Motors, Inc., or 
the Durant Corporation, or any of 
my associates, made the application. 


Very truly yours, 


Exports to Europe during April 
showed a sharp falling off in compari- 
son with April, 1922, but at the same 
time there were increases in other main 
divisions. Detailed figures, as given out 
by the Department of Commerce for 
April, 1923 and 1922, follow: 





1923. 1922. 
per $156,404,839 $183,143,378 
North America ... 91,826,872 71,124,082 
South America .... 22,833,663 18,366,372 
BBR BGIGOA S20 3 36,656,461 33,696,278 
EE Os sowp'bece-0s 10,882,940 8,178,012 
See 7,121 973 3,961,456 











Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Dealers in Southern Municipals 
and Mortgage Bonds 


610UnionSt., Nashville, Tenn. 





Please send me a complimentary copy of 


“The South’s Answer” 


describing the natural 
perme in 
steady gro 


er nas ota pow t oe definitel 
features of safety of Cald Caldwell 7% First 
Mortgage Bonds. 


resources of the 



































TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


Two-year courses in Account- 
ing, Advertising, Reporting, 
Salesmanship, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, and Business Admin- 
istration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can 
do so by taking two more years. 
The practical subjects which in- 
crease the students’ earning ca- 
pacity are included in the first 
two years and the. diploma is 
granted without degree. Rosters 
can be arranged so that lectures 
can be taken from 8 A. M. to 12 
M. Positions are obtained for 
students who must support them- 
selves. Special courses are given 
in Realty, Reporting, Credits and 
Collections, Salesmanship, Ad- 
vertising, Banking, Insurance, 
Practical Journalism, Traffic 
Rates and Management, Public 
Speaking, and Personnel Man- 
agement. The fall term begins 
September 4. On account of the 
large registration (more than 
10,000 students in the university) 
applications must be received 
promptly. 

Russell H. Conwell, Pres., Broad 
3g Berks Streets, Philadelphia, 

a. 


. 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Magnitude of Farm Land Investment — Oppor. 
tunities in the Southern Tier of States 


FORBES for June 23, 1923 


By R. D. Maxwell 


NE HEARS much of billion dollar 

concerns— United States Steel, 
Telephone, the Standard Oils, etc—but 
these fade into insignificance when 
compared with farm valuation. The 
value of all farm properties in the 
United States aggregates $77,900,000,000. 
The value of all the crops in 1920 was 
$14,000,000,000, an increase of 182 per 
cent. in ten years. 

The South, alone, accounted for much 
of this tremendous increase, and prop- 
erty values there have risen rapidly— 
in fact, have quadrupled since 1900. 

The South now has many agricultural 
associations, the purpose of which is to 
give wide publicity to the possibilities 
in farming and also to develop diversi- 
fication of agricultural products. Better 
systems of distribution are being organ- 
ized, better roads are being constructed, 
and many agricultural colleges and uni- 
versities are being established. 

There is much mountainous country 
stretching from the Virginias to the 
Carolinas and also stretches of moun- 
tains in Texas and other states; but, to 
compensate, there are fertile valleys, and 
on either side of the mountain ranges 
crops can be grown sufficient to feed a 
dense population. To the east of this 
mountain region lie the cotton, sugar, 
and rice growing sections, which are 
now producing about 200,000 carloads a 
year of various crops. Below the Pied- 
mont region, which is the center of the 
textile industry of the South, comes the 
level coast country producing a wide 
variety of products. 


Plan to Stabilize Land Values 


In some states crop diversification 
has been carried further than in others. 
In Georgia, for instance, we find the 
boll weevil still taking toll, and this, 
together with the natural slowness of 
the adjustment of farm methods and 
long-term credit to new methods, has 
retarded development. As a _ result 
many farms with an excellent produc- 
tive capacity have been unable to meet 
interest and principal payments on their 
mortgage debt and are for sale at ap- 
proximately their conservative loan 
values. A state-wide movement is be- 
ing pushed to remedy this situation, and 
a plan has been outlined the purpose 
of which is to stabilize land prices by 
selling land to progressive farm ten- 
ants on long-term credit. Dairying is 
coming to the front rapidly; during the 
last eighteen months fourteen cream- 
eries have been established to take 
care of increased production in dairy 
products. It is hoped that the newer 
methods of agriculture will prove so 
effective that land values will be re- 
stored within the next two years or so. 

At present prices, farm land in Geor- 
gia seems to be cheap, and an excellent 
opportunity is afforded investors to 
purchase at rather low prices. 

A trip through Florida, “the farthest 


‘14,000 acres. 


south state,” would reveal that truc, 
gardening, dairying, citrus fruit groy. 
ing, and many other variations of 
agriculture have come into favor, ang 
farmers are making large profits in 
many instances. 

No county in the United States, per. 
haps, has had a more remarkabk 
growth in population during the fay 
decade than has Dade County, Florid, 
The increase reached the remarkabj 
percentage of 258. Some of this may hy 
accounted for by the growth of th 
county seat, Miami. 


Leads in Crop Values Per Acre 


The far-famed Everglades cover ,; 
large portion of Dade County and of. 
fer vast possibilities for agricultural 
purposes. New drainage systems have 
opened up a large part of this section 
and the most varied farming operations 
are now carried on. No one visiting 
Dade County ‘should fail to visit the 
large ranches, some having as many as 
Similar farms are to be 
found along the Tamiami Canal leading 
westward from Miami, and in the 
southern end of the county where canals 
are opening up additional acreage for 
agricultural purposes. 

Florida leads all the other states in 
average crop values per acre. It grows 
a greater variety of products than any 
other state and can grow more crops 
on the same land in any single season 
than can be done in any other state. 


‘ Need one wonder why the South is 


forging so rapidly to the front? 
Note—Subsequent articles will deal 


with the farm land situation in Texas, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 





Income tax figures for 1921 show 
that the total amount of net income re- 
ported in 6,662,176 personal returns was 
$19,577,212,528,,0n which a total tax of 
$719,387,106 was paid. Comparisons with 
1920 show a falling off of 597,768 in the 
number of returns filed, a reduction of 
$4,158,416,655 in the total net income re- 
ported and a decrease of $355,666,580 in 
the total tax paid. 

The average net income for 1921 was 
$2,938.56 and the average tax $107.98. 
In 1920 the average net income was 
$3,269.40 and the average tax $148.08. 

Where the net income that made up 
the total of $19,577,212,528 came from is 
shown in the following table: 


Amount in P.C. of 


Incomes. Each Class Total 
Under $1,000........... $213,849,934 1.00 
$1,000 to $2,000........ 3,620,761,768 18.49 
$2,000 to $3,000........ 5,325,931,265 27.21 
$3,000 to $5,000........ 4,054,801,.244 20.71 
$5,000 to $10,000....... 2,378,759,237 12.16 
$10,000 to $25,000...... 1,958,156,206 10,00 
$25,000 to $50,000...... 979,629,305 5.00 
$50,000 to $100,000...... 582,230,218 2.97 
$100,000 to $150,000.... 163,520,999 84 
$150,000 to $300,000. «e+ 145,948,047 it) 
$300,000 to $500 000.... 61,342,550 31 
$500,000 to $1,000,000... 42,780,426 22 
$1,000,000 and over.... 49,411,329 25 

WIND 2.0u5cae0,% coe $19,577,212,528 100.00 
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‘About Important People 


Jacob C. Klinck, trust officer of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company, was 
elected president of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
ing. , 
4 c Harriman and Charles L. Law- 
rence have been elected directors of the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation. : 

H. E. Willer was elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the new business and 
publicity departments of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Co. 

The directors of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company have appointed 
Stewart M. La Mont a fourth vice- 
president. 

F. S. Fales was elected secretary of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
York to succeed C. M. Higgins, who 
was elected vice-president. 

H. Brommer resigned as chairman of 
the Board of Simms Petroleum Com- 
pany and has been succeeded by T. W. 
Streeter, who during the past year has 
been chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. 

Henry Evans has resigned from the 
board of the American Writing Paper 
Company. 

W. A. Willingham has been elected 
president of the Universal Leaf Tobacco 
Company, Inc. Oscar C. Gregory, asso- 
ciated with the company since 1916, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Willingham as vice-president. 

William C. Edwards, formerly a vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, has become associated with 
Whitehouse & Co., New York. 

J. N. Gunn resigned both as vice- 
president of the U. S. Rubber Company 
and president of the United States Tire 
Company. C. B. Seger, president of the 
U. S. Rubber Company, will assume di- 
rect charge of all activities of the Tire 
Division of the company, and will be 
elected president of the United States 
Tire Company. 

Bertram L. Kraus, of Wesselman & 
Kraus, attorneys, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Harriman National Bank 
of New York. 

The New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of Henry B. Cannon was sold 
to Robert Cluett 3d, for $94,000. 

R. S. Hecht, president of the Hibernia 
Securities Company, Inc. of New Or- 
leans, announced the appointment of 
James M, Rhett as manager of the New 
York offices. 

The New York Cotton Exchange 
elected the following officers for the 
year: President, Edward E. Bartlett, Jr.; 
vice-president, Henry H. Royce; treas- 
urer, James F. Maury. 

The following officers were elected by 
National Electric Light Association at 
its convention in New York: President, 
Walter M. Johnson, vice-president of 
the Philadelphia Electric Company; first 
vice-president, John A. Britten, vice- 
president of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company of San Francisco; second vice- 
president, James A. Davidson, vice- 
president of the Nebraska Power Com- 
pany, Omaha; third vice-president, 
Robert F. Peck, vice-president of the 
Northern States Power Company of 
Minneapolis, and fourth vice-president, 
H. T. Sands of C. N. Tenney & Co. 
Boston. 

















Why Look for More Than 
7% and Safety? 


CUSTOMER sends us a list of stocks—some good, 
some bad—in which he invested $9,240 several years 
ago. His holdings are now worth only $3,380. He says: 


“At the same time I took $6,661.33 in Miller Bonds and in 
the same period they have yielded me $1,250 in interest and 
the principal is worth $7,000. With the stocks I have lost 
$5,860 of principal. If you want to do a little figuring, as- 
sume that I had placed that $9,240 in Miller Bonds at the 
time when I actually placed $6,661.33 with you, and see 
where I would be.” 


Experiences such as this, multiplied among thousands of 
investors, show why a great many people are turning to 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds. In buying them, the expert 
and the novice are on the same footing—both get a safe 
investment paying up to 7%. Why try to do better than 
that? 


Mail coupon for booklet “Creating Good Investments” 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 
Interest paid twice yearly 
Income yield: up to 7% 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MILLER & GC. 


1008 CARBIDE AND CARBON BUILDING 
30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 
KNOXVILLE MEMPHIS ATLANTA 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


G. L. Miller & Company, Inc., 
1008 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York. 
Dear Sirs: Please send me, without cost or obligation, the booklet 
“Creating Good Investments,” and circular describing a good first 
mortgage bond issue paying 7% interest. 
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Become a Regular Subscriber 


1. You save money. Buying each issue at newsstands costs you $5.20 per 
year. As a regular subscriber, you pay only $4.00 per year. 

2. You are sure of getting each issue regularly, making it possible for 
you to follow every important development, trend or feature without 
interruption. 

3. You get each issue sooner than it appears on the newsstands. 

The regular subscription rate is $4.00 per year—26 issues throughout the 

year. Fill in, clip and mail coupon below and become a regular subscriber. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
20 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. pe oe ee Pe oe Pero ee ee 


Enclosed find $4.00 (add 50c extra for Canadian Postage and $1.00 extra for Foreign 
Postage). Enroll me for ane year’s subscription—26 issues—to Forbes Magazine. 


Name  cccccccccccccccccccccccvcccccccccccccccccceesssssccasescccesvcessessssesscscsessesssseeeeees 
Address .ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccescceeseseccessccscssesecscessesssasssscnsssseeeseeees 


City and State........scecccecceccecceccccesscssccsecseerssassrsessensensasssessentesseeeseesees 
(FP. 6-23-23) 

























































































Even though your plant is 
equipped with coolers, you may 
be interested in the numerous 
advantages of the Jewett: its 
convenient, sanitary angle-flow 
bubbler—and the decided saving 
in labor and ice from its square 
design and thick, insulated walls. 


We will gladly mail complete infor- 
mation and prices upon request. 


The Jewett Refrigerator Co., 


Established 1849 
28 Chandler St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


JEWETT 


Souare Water COOLER 


Uses 25% 


less ice 
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We're right on the ground 


J 
ye MONEY HAS A 
MARKET VALUE 


An exceptionally high rate usually 
implies a smaller degree of safety. 
High rate and maximum security 
seldom go together. Our First 
Farm Mortgages purchased by con- 
servative investors in all sections 
for 40 years return 6 to 7%, and 
afford maximum security. Send 
for current offerings and descrip- q 
tive pamphlet “F.” 
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DIGEST | 
CORPORATION£ 


American Cotton Oil Co. — Officials 
are reported to be working on a plan 


to readjust the capital of the com- 


pany. 

American Bosch Magneto Corp.— 
Profits for the first’ four months of 
1923 were approximately $155,000, 


equivalent to $1.61 a share on the com- 
mon stock. 


American Express Co.—Earned $5.56 
a share in 1922, compared with $5.99 
in 1921. 


American Druggists Syndicate—No- 
tified stockholders that the change in 
par value of capital stock from $10 to 
$50, recently authorized, could not be 
carried out, because publication of no- 
tice was not legally complied with. 
This necessitates another meeting’ to 
properly authorize the change. 

American Ship & Commerce Corp.— 
Reported to have made a bid to take 
over the operation of the “Leviathan” 
and five or six of the largest vessels 
operated by the United States lines. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Will close its tin smelter at Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., July 1, owing to inability 
to get further supplies of Bolivian tin 
concentrates in competition with Eng- 
lish tin smelters, which are able to 
smelt at much lower cost because of 
cheaper labor and supplies. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Noti- 
fied holders of Series “B” 7 per cent. 
bonds expiring Jan. 1, 1929, that all 
outstanding bonds of the issue would 
be called for redemption in July, the 
next interest period, at a premium of 
3 per cent. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works — Un- 
filled orders on hand May 31 totaled 
$62,000,000. Business booked from 
Jan. 1 to May 29, President Vauclain 
reports, totaled $55,000,000, compared 
with $10,500,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1922. Plants are operating at 
95 per cent. 

Bush Terminal Co.—Reports earn- 
ings equal to $9.34 a share for 1922, 
compared with $12.69 in 1921. 

Canadian National Railways — For 
1922 reports deficit of $51,103,297, com- 
pared with a deficit of $56,673,934 in 
1921. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—Net 
earnings in the first quarter of 1923 
were about $1,200,000, an increase over 
the same period in 1922, and at the an- 
nual rate of $16 a share on the junior 
stock. 

Federal Motor Truck Co—During 
the first quarteer of 1923, shipments of 
trucks more than doubled those of the 
first quarter of 1922. 

Ford Motor Co.—Henry Ford is 
quoted in “Wall Street Journal’ as 
stating that the company would main- 
tain its present record output not only 
through the present spring and sum- 
mer months, but all through the next 
winter. Production is at the rate of 
6,700 cars daily. Holders of the com- 
pany’s investment certificates will re- 
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ceive a special dividend of 5 per cent. 
and the regular semi-annual divideng 
of 3 per cent., making a total of 8 per 
cent. for the six months ended June 
30. 

General Electric Co.—Will construct 
a broadcasting station at Oakland, Cal, 
adjacent to its new factory. ; 

General Motors Corp.—Sold 24952 
cars in the first quarter of 1923 
against 111,513 cars in the same period 
of 1922. 1923, it was stated, would be 
the best year in the history of the 
company. 

Greene-Cananea Copper Co.— For 
1922 reports deficit of $1,459,646, com. 
pared with deficit of 2,468,091 in 1921, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co.—For 1922 reports 
earnings of $15.71 a common share, 
against $3.95 in 1921. 

International Mercantile Marine Co, 
—Operations for the first five months 
of 1923 are said to have resulted in a 
deficit. Finance Committee, it is said, 
will recommend passing of preferred 
dividend at next meeting. 

Montgomery, Ward & Co.—Sales for 
the first five months of 1923 totaled 
$52,825,016, against $33,145,028 in the 
same period of 1922. 

New York Central—Declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 134 per cent., thereby 
increasing the annual rate from 5 to 7 
per cent. 

Pressed Steel Car Co—Is having the 
best year except one in its history, as 
regards volume of business booked, ac- 
cording to Dow, Jones & Co. Bookings 
constitute about 28 per cent. of the 
total car orders going, against a usual 
proportion of 20 per cent. 

Reading Co.—Announced that the 
United States District Court had filed 
an order confirming absolutely the third 
modified segregation plan and dis- 
missed all exceptions. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry.—For 1922 re- 
ports deficit of $1,158,230, against de- 
ficit of $224,206 in 1921. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for the 
first five months of 1923 amounted to 
$93,443,908; same period in 1922, $71,- 
593,117. 

Southern Railway Co. — Will soon 
start double tracking of the line from 
Asheville to Newport, N. C., a distance 
of 67 miles, at a cost of about $500,000. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. Y.—The 
scheduled special meeting to vote on 
the proposed increase in the author- 
ized capital stock from $225,000,000 to 
$300,000,000, $25 par, was not held be- 
cause insufficient proxies were received. 
The plan, it is announced, will be aban- 
doned, at least for the present. 

Studebaker Corp.—‘“Present demand,” 
says President Erskine, “is far above 
production—all sections of the country 
are the same. Collections in May to- 
taled approximately $20,000,000. We 
have $17,000,000 cash.” ; 

Union Pacific Railroad — Earned 


$12.75 a share on the common in 1922, 
compared with $11.73 in 1921. 
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iron, Coal & Coke Co.—Re- 
gumed dividends on the common stock 
by declaration of 2 per cent. 

‘Youngstown Sheet = Tube Co.—De- 
clared a 4 irterly dividend of $1.25 a 
share, thereby increasing annual rate 


from $4 to 9. 





Public Utilities 
Alabama Power Co.—The second 30,- 
(00-horsepower hydro-electric unit on 


the Mitchell dam is now reported de- 
livering power into Alabama water 
power system, making present total 60,- 


000 horsepower. 

American Power & Light Co.—Net 
earnings of subsidiary companies for 12 
months ended March, $11,920,694, against 
prior 12 months of $11,199,833. 


American Tel. & Tel. Co.—Net earn- 
ings 4 months ended April, $10,784,270, 
against same months in 1922, $8,790,512. 

American Water Works & Electric 
Co, Inc—Net earnings for 12 months 
ended April, $11,723,213; balance after 
depreciation charges, $2,333,839; against 
prior 12 months net, $7,933,708; balance, 
$1,405,243. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.—Reorgan- 
ization Committee has filed new charter 
naming new company Brooklyn-Manhat- 
tan Transit Corp. Charter also filed for 
Williamsburg Power Plant Corp., to be 
subsidiary to new company. Old com- 
pany’s subsidiaries, New York Consol- 
idated R. R. Co. and New York 
Municipal Ry. Corp., including $57,000,000 
of latter’s 5% bonds, were bid in at 
Master’s Sale for $26,500,000 by Alfred 
E. Mudge, acting for reorganization 
committee, with view to early termina- 
tion of receivership. Reorganization 
plan has been approved by New York 
Transit Commission. Accounts of 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. show sur- 
plus 10 months April, $2,636,299, against 
same months 1921-1922, $2,360,127. 
Central Jersey Power & Light Co.— 
Merger announced absorbing Morris & 
Somerset El. Co., Lakewood & Coast EI. 
Co, Toms River El. Co., Lakewood 
Water Co., Commonwealth El. Co.; these 
five corporations having appraised value 
of $6,275,800 and serving 100,000 popula- 
tion in 42 cities and municipalities. 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co.— 


Net surplus 12 months April, $1,793,791, 
after all dividends paid. Prior 12 months, 
$803,418. 

Commonwealth Power, Railway & 
Light Co—Net income 12 months April, 
$2,517,070, against prior 12 months, 
$1,994,478. This includes subsidiaries, as 
follows: Southern Indiana Gas & EI. 
Co, Consumers Power Co., Central 
Illinois Light Co., Springfield Light, 
Heat & Power Co., Illinois Power Co. 

Consumers Power Co.—Net income 12 
months April, $4,710,309; balance after 
Preferred dividends, $3,686,016, against 
Prior 12 months net income, $3,533,055; 
balance after preferred dividends, $2,- 
655,745. 

Detroit Edison Co.—Authorized to 
Issue $8,000,000 bonds 51%4% and approx- 
imately $9,000,000 capital stock, to finance 
new construction and replacements. 

_ Illinois Bell Telephone Co.—Net earn- 
ings for 4 months ended April, $3,131,- 
244: same months in 1922, $2,704,976. 








825 Communities 


in 15 states receive from the subsidiary operating 
companies of Middle West Utilities Company service 
essential to every branch of business endeavor. The 


_ dwellers in 639 towns look to them directly — and 


those in 186 other communities through interconnec- 
tion with other utilities, indirectly—for services upon 
which the comfort of all the people largely depends. 


HESE public servants perform a myriad of tasks. 

Measured in terms of revenue, 65 per cent of their 

service is furnishing electricity for practically 
every known use in which this mighty servant of man 
may be employed. Other important phases of their 
business are production and distribution of gas, manu- 
facture and sale of ice, furnishing public water sup- 
ply, and distribution of labor-saving appliances. 


portant part in all forms of industrial activity. 

Coal and iron mining, quarrying, drainage and irri- 
gation pumping, drilling and pumping oil wells and 
operating oil refineries, and driving machinery in 
countless factories and on thousands of modern farms 
are some of the tasks performed. 


“ ‘HE story of the growth of these companies since 


os furnishing electricity the companies play an im- 


the Middle West Utilities Company was formed 

is largely that of the advance of the electrical 
industry itself during the past decade. Within that 
period the subsidiaries have connected to central 
generating stations more than 800 communities by 
means of nearly 6,000 miles of high tension trans- 
mission lines. 


Earnings for Year 1922 


Gross Earnings of Subsidiary Companies..............+0++ $29,870,701 
Net Earnings from Operation ........cccccccccccecceccees 9,104,659 
Proportion Accruing to Middle West Utilities Company 
plus other income .........ceeeeeeees ere Re ses debeb4es 4,936,839 
Administration Expense, Interest, etc.........-.-eeeeeeeees 1,938,272 
Balance Applicable to Stocks of Middle West Utilities 
COMPAR ccctcecvccocvessececcces 3 SRR ARE Om AVL 9 PINES 2,998,547 
Dividends on Prior Lien Stock 
(Earned 3.7 times) ..........- ee eee ere renee Ye 808,814 
$2,189,733 
Dividends on Preferred Stock 
(Earned 3.17 times) .........ceceecceceeecereeeceeeeeees 689,656 
Balance for Common Stock ($9.04 a share)........---.+++++ $1,500,077 


The Prior Lien, Preferred and Common Stocks of 
Middle West Utilities Company merit your attention. 


For further information apply to any stock broker. 
These stocks are listed on the Chicago Stock 


Exchange. 


Middle West Utilities Company 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Illinois Power & Light Corp.—Has 
taken over the properties of IIlinois 
Traction Co. and Southern Illinois Pow- 
er & Light Co., and is now a going con- 
cern. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—Sur- 
plus income April, $377,981. 

Montana Power Co.—Declared quar- 
terly dividend $1 per share on common, 
plus regular quarterly dividend 14% on 
preferred, both payable July 2. This 
increases annual rate on common from 
$3 to #4. 

New York Transit Co.—Quarterly div- 
idend $2 per share, payable July 14. 
Company formerly paid $3 per share, and 
in addition on December 30, 1922, an 
extra dividend of $80 per share. 

North American Co.—Net surplus 12 
months April, $12,643,642 (before de- 
preciation); prior 12 months, $6,498,582. 
This company has now obtained control 
of Wisconsin Traction, Light, Heat & 
Power Co., valued at $7,000,000, by pur- 
chase of stock. 

Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co.— 
Net income 12 months April, $1,119,280; 
after preferred dividends, $730,947. Prior 
12 months net, $1,062,653; after pre- 
ferred dividends, $713,899. 

Pacific Gas & El. Co.—Net balance 
(for common), 3 months, March, $1,262,- 
663. Same months in 1922, $954,743. 
Large increase in number of customers 
reported for 1923. Annual report for 
1922 cites appraisal showing company’s 
holdings would cost more than $240,- 
000,000 to reproduce. 

Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co.—Net income 
three months, March, $1,930,587. Same 
months 1922, $1,603,848. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.—Net 
income, four months, April, $840,819. 
Same months in 1922, $806,343. 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co.—Net 
income, 12 months, April, $2,741,470. 
Prior 12 months, $2,493,542. 

Southern California Edison Co.—Net 
income, 12 months, April, $2,181,384. 
Prior 12 months, $1,875,583. 

Southern New England Telephone Co. 
—Announces special stockholders’ meet- 
ing, June 25, to increase authorized stock 
from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000 and act on 
proposal to increase issued stock from 
$20,000,000 to $30,000,000. 

Twin City Rapid Transit Co.—Net in- 
come, three months, March, $491,204. 
Same months 1922, $362,198. Declared 
semi-annual dividend $3 per share on 
common, in addition to regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent. on pfd., 
both payable July 2. Company previ- 
ously paid $2 semi-annually on common. 

United Gas & El. Corp.—Net income, 
12 months, April, $2,886,931. Prior 12 
months, $2,366,942. Announced by com- 
mittee on consolidation with Berkshire 
Corp. that two-thirds of United and 
nearly all of Berkshire stock had been 
deposited in accordance with plan. Time 
for depositing extended to June 23. 

United Light & Railways Co—De- 
clared extra dividend of % per cent. and 
regular quarterly of 1% per cent. on 
common, both payable August 1. Also 
declared regular quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent. on first pfd. and 134 per 
cent. on participating pfd., in addition 
to special dividend of % per cent. on 
participating pfd.; all payable July 2. 
Company’s net income, 12 months, April, 
$2,043,131. Prior 12 months, $1,511,828. 
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New Moves in Automotive 
Business and ‘Transport 


URABILITY of an automobile has 
ID always been more difficult to as- 

sure in advance than any other 
feature or quality. But it is becoming 
more and more necessary to convince 
the prospective purchaser that the value 
of the car he buys will remain unim- 
paired for a long time, with proper care. 
Not only must it continue to operate as 
a piece of machinery, but it must ¢on- 
tinue to look spic and span with small 
upkeep cost. High prices have been 
paid for reputations which gave this 
guarantee of durability in addition to 
style, speed, “life’ on the road, and 
other merits. In the march of progress 
in this respect, it was design, material 
and workmanship, in engines and all 
machinery parts, which naturally came 
first under the care of engineers. Bump- 
ers and other protective devices did 
much to help out. Light construction, 
when skilfully applied, reduced shocks 
and damage as well as gas and tire bills. 
And now, in recent years, much more 
attention than formerly is paid to the 
enduring qualities of enamels and up- 
holstery, while the big demand for closed 


cars, running 60 per cent. to 40 per cent.: 


for open cars, has made it vital to pro- 
duce bodies which will “stay young” and 
yet not cost excessively. 

As these things are of great impor- 
tance to car owners, it is interesting to 
observe how deeply they engage auto- 
motive engineers, too, just now. 


HILE leather cloths were made 

many years ago under various 
trade names, such as pantasote, it was 
the demands of the motor car industry 
that made the production of this article 
take its big jump both in volume and 
in variations of textures and qualities. 
In 1922 the consumption reached 50 
million square yards, and J. B. Davis 
describes in detail the system of tests 
employed by one of the largest manu- 
facturers to make sure of strength and 
wearing qualities of the different grades 
used for tops, upholstery, and special 
car bodies. Muslin, drill, twill, sateen, 
moleskin, and duck must now be judged 
according to weave, number of threads 
per inch, weight, twist of yarn, and 
length of staple, and also by test of the 
completed material, before the desira- 
bility in each instance for the intended 
purpose can be properly decided. And 
similarly the resistance of leather cloth to 
wear, pull, puncture, stretch, shrinkage, 
fire, heat, water, sunlight, gasoline, oil, 
must be established before the commer- 
cial guarantees required in the motor 
industry can be offered and accepted. 
Ease of cleansing also plays an impor- 
tant part. 

The fabric of a leather cloth gains 
much in strength by the coating applied 
to it which mingles with the ‘fibers of 
the yarn and bonds them together, and 
some manufacturers also bond two fab- 
rics together crosswise in the same cloth 
to gain strength and flexibility. To 
make sure that the properties demon- 
strated by test of new materials shall 


not prove deceptive after Prolonged uy 
and exposure to sunlight, wind, ang 
water, these factors in the ageing of 
materials are imitated in a special tey, 
ing cabinet. With the aid of Strong 
mercury-arclight the harmful actinic 
rays of sunlight are reproduced in 
greatly aggravated form, and a fey 
days of exposure shows how the ma- 
terial will stand up, while tests for the 
same purpose formerly required from 
six months to one year. 


ye used to be known as th 

“unmechanical materials” in motor 
cars are becoming as reliable for ¢op. 
struction as steel, and more 50 thay 
wood. But an organization in Wash. 
ington, known as the Central Committe 
on Lumber Standards has begun work 
on a scientific grading schedule which 
may do much to the same end with the 


hardwood supply required for automo. 
biles. 


INISHING-VARNISH for the paint 
of the motor car has in the past 
been looked upon_as a “practical” sub. 
stance to be chosen and used according 
to general practice and recommenda- 
tions, but the results were less satis- 
factory and uniform than those now 
demanded. L. Valentine Pulsifer has 
now, however, given automotive en- 
gineers an explanation of the subject 
which sheds much light upon the re- 
quirements. As it also enables the en- 
gineers to test a varnish for service 
qualities, motor car owners should soon 
get important benefits from this work. 
One of the problems is to reconcile good 
shop qualities, which please the work- 
man, with the service qualities giving 
best results. The shop qualities relate 
to color, body, flowing, setting, harden- 
ing, and safety in handling, while it is 
resistance to sunlight, moisture, alkali 
in mud and soap, expansion and con- 
tracting, vibration and abrasion, that 
counts for service. The film of varnish 
has to have a certain thickness, elas- 
ticity, and indifference to water. 
When one knows the volatile contents, 
the flash-point, the acidity, and the ash, 
the most important service qualities can 
now be calculated from a formula de- 
veloped experimentally. Many body pol- 
ishes are in the market which are said 
to add to the life of the varnish and to 
help in cleaning it, but Mr. Pulsifer has 
found that some contain abrasives which 
destroy the varnish, and others are wax 
preparations which give dulled varnish 
more brilliancy, but do not last and must 
be scraped off, down.to the base, if a 
new varnish finish is wanted. A duw- 
rable finish without luster is wanted by 
many and can be obtained with a var- 
nish containing a great deal of color- 
ing matter, or else by rubbing down 4 
hard chassis-varnish to a dull finish 
after it has dried for 4 or 5 days. A 
varnish that dries flat without rubbing 
has so far always shown lack of dura- 
bility which depends mostly on hardness. 
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[Labor and Wages 


HE trend of wages continues up- 

ward—markedly so on the railroads. 
Practically all roads have granted ad- 
vances to common laborers and, in a 
few instances, to the higher-paid 
classes, advances for day labor ranging 
from 2 to 4 cents an hour. 

During May 287 wage increases were 
reported by the Labor Bureau, Inc. The 
building trades and materials industry 
led with 83 increases. Textiles and 
clothing followed with 39 increases; 
transportation, 38; metals, machinery 
and mining, 37; printing and paper, 35; 
and civic employees, 16. Miscellaneous 
industries made up the balance. 

Judge Gary’s and the American Iron 
& Steel Institute’s adverse report on 
the twelve-hour day in the steel in- 
dustry is being criticized in many quar- 
ters. “The weight of evidence,” says 




















i the Federated American Engineering 


Societies, “indicates that the change 
from the twelve to the eight-hour day 
can usually be made at a small finan- 
cial sacrifice on the part of the work- 
ers and of the management.” 

Approval by the company’s board of 
directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Employees’ Provident and Loan Asso- 
ciation, “by which the 250,000 officers 
and employees of the system may save 
money, increase their pensions, invest 
in homes and securities of the company, 
and obtain emergency loans,” was an- 
announced by President Samuel Rea. 

A similar plan inaugurated by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in 1888 has 
proved very successful. In the 35 years 
employees of the system placed on de- 
posit $35,000,000 and at present have 
$12,000,000 to their credit. In the same 
time the employees borrowed $30,000,000 
to assist them in acquiring homes and 
have paid back $23,000,000, leaving $7,- 
000,000 loans on homes outstanding. 
The department pays 5 per cent. interest 


on deposits. 
| Railroads | 


A PRIL net railway operating income 
on 192 Class 1 railroads, totaling 
$83,197,800, representing a return of 6% 
per cent. on the tentative valuation, is 
the highest return earned in any month 
since the passage of the Transportation 
act in 1920. In April, 1922, the same 
carriers reported a net operating income 
of $49,979,000, equivalent to 3.99 per 
cent. on the tentative valuation, while 
the net operating income in March this 
year was $83,487,000, or 5.96 per cent. 

Car loadings for the week ended May 
26 were 1,014,029, a new high record for 
this season and, with the exception of 
two weeks, the largest loadings in the 
history of the railroads. 

The car shortage at the end of the 
Same week was only 16277, which, in 
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view of the increase in car loadings, is 
looked upon as an achievement that has 
never before been equaled in the rail- 
road history. In past years when the 


~ high car loading records were made they 


were invariably accompanied by a 
severe car shortage. 

Equipment orders placed during May 
were the smallest for any month this 
year, according to the “Railway Age.” 
Ninety locomotives, 150 freight cars, 
and 99 passenger cars were ordered. 
In April orders totaled 150 locomotives, 
9,744 freight cars, and 179 passenger 
cars. The New York Central Railroad 
has placed orders for 150,000 tons of 
steel rails, distributed among four of 
the larger producing companies. 

The Alaska Railroad, the only Gov- 
ernment-owned and operated road of the 
United States, was operated at a loss 
of $1,053,455 during 1922, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior reports. However, 
the outlook for the current year is 
brighter and a substantial reduction in 
the deficit is looked for. 

“We are betting $14,000,000 on the 
stability of the Mexican Government,” 
says H. B. Titcomb, president of the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, in dis- 
cussing the resumption of construction 
work which will require three years to 
complete. ; 
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HE War Transactions Section of 

the Department of Justice, which is 
directing war frauds prosecutions, has 
recovered $3,198,385 and secured judg- 
ments for $1,225,919, while cases involv- 
ing many more millions of dollars 
which the Department hopes to win 
back for the Treasury are pending, says 
Attorney General Daugherty in a re- 
port submitted to President Harding. 
Besides these activities, the Depart- 
ment has settled for $2,999,581, through 
action in the Court of Claims, 413 cases 
in which the amount demanded by 
claimants against the Government to- 
taled $88,298,397. 

Secretary Mellon in announcing an 
offering of about $150,000,000 of 4 per 
cent. Treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness, dated June 15 and maturing ia 
six months, on Dec. 15, makes the im- 
portant statement that no additional 
Government financing will be necessary 
during the summer months and that the 
next offering of certificates of indebt- 
edness probably will not come before 
September. 

No suggestion from any foreign pow- 
er for a conference of the maritime 
nations to discuss liquor regulations 
which the American Government will 
put into effect under the ruling of the 
United States Supreme Court against 
carrying intoxicants on foreign vessels 
inside the three-mile limit will be fa- 
vorably received by the United States 
Government, Administration officials 
declare. 

















Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Can You 
Depend on Your 
Employees ? 


When increased production 
is the watchword, do your 
employees respond? Can 
they be depended upon to 
maintain the peak load? This 
is a question which has trou- 
bled executives. 

The solution of this problem is to 
provide incentives to better work 
to your employees. The proper 
incentives and the methods of ap- 
plication as well as the answer to 
many other perplexing problems 
is given in 


Stimulating 
the 


Organization 
By Orline D. Foster 


It is a study of incentives from 
the practical standpoint. Ilus- 
trations are given of actual sys- 
tems in use in such concerns as 
the U. S. Rubber Company, The 
New York Telephone Company, 
large department stores, etc. To 
the man who has to cope with the 
many problems of organization 
this book is indispensable. 


The Employee Is the 
Mainspring of Your 
Business 


He is the man who actually deter- 
mines the calibre of your product; 
he is the man who meets your 
customers and sells the good will 
of your business. He is, in the 
final analysis, the man upon 
whom your profits depend. “Stim- 
ulating the Organization” will 
tell you how best to place him 
and how to obtain his best ef- 
forts. 


The Only Book on 
the Subject 


“Nowhere else is it possible to 

find such broad scope and detail 
and material on this subject.” 
J. Geo. Frederick, 

President, The Business Bourse. 
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Free Offer 
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will send a copy of this 
book on ten days’ ex- 7 
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Walter L. Fisher, of Chicago, who was 
secretary of the interior under Presi- 
dent Taft, has been engaged by Secre- 
tary Wallace as a special attorney in 
the conduct of the Department of 
Agriculture’s fight to prevent the Ar- 
mour-Morris packer combination. 




















Prices 








RADSTREET’S index number of 

average commodity prices on June 
1 shows a decline of 2 per cent. during 
May. The previously published index 
number of Dun’s Review had made the 
decline three-fourths of 1 per cent. 
Bradstreet’s index number for the 
present month shows a decline of near- 
ly 4 per cent. from the high level of 
the year, reached on March 1. Com- 
pared with the low level of 1921, 
reached in June, the present index 
shows an advance of 26 per cent. The 
Bradstreet average for June compares 
as follows with preceding months and 
years: 
June 


June 


1923.. 1, 
June 1, 
1, 
1, 


1923.. 

1923.. 

1923... 

Feb. 1923.. : 
Jan. 1923.. 13.7011 

High prices for farm products are 
predicted by the Department of Agri- 
culture because “increased cost of pro- 
duction. on account of higher farm 
wages resulting from shortage of farm 
labor now confronts the agricultural 
industry.” 

“Open price associations” again were 
declared unlawful by the United States 
Supreme Court when that body held 
that such an association between five 
linseed oil companies and eleven other 
crushers was a violation of the Sher- 
man act. 

The International Paper Company of- 
ficially ‘announced that its contract 
price for standard newsprint for the 
last half of 1923 will be unchanged from 
the price now prevailing; namely, $75 
a ton. 

The Haynes Automobile Company re- 
duced its price on Model “57” touring 
cars from $1,595 to $1,495. 


June 1, 
May 1 
Apr. 
Mar. 


1922. .$11.9039 
1921.. 10.6169 


June 
June 
June 1, 


Shipping and Trade | 


HE reversal in our visible trade bal- 

ance,” says the Federal Reserve 
Board in an analysis of recent foreign 
trade figures, “is the result, not of a 
shrinkage in exports which for some 
time past have remained fairly stable, 
but of large increases in imports. For- 
eign raw materials and semi-finished 
products have been shipped to this 
country in large quantities, while 
smaller increases have occurred in im- 
ports of many consumers’ goods. It 
appears, therefore, that the recent large 
volume of domestic production has re- 
sulted in greater demand on the part 
of American manufacturers for such 
raw materials as wool and hides, and 
for producers’ goods, like chemicals, 
wood pulp, hemp and rubber.” 

The Federal Reserve Board’s foreign 
trade index shows that a group of ten 
principal raw materials rose from an in- 
dex of 148 in March, 1922, (1913: = 100) 
to 214 in March, 1923; while a group of 
twelve principal producers’ goods ad- 
vanced from the already high figure of 
307 in March, 1922, to 348 a year later. 

The Hamburg-American, Harriman, 
and Cosmos Steamship lines have formed 
a working agreement whereby regular 
shipping service will be maintained 








jointly between Hamburg and the Pa-, 


cific Coast of North America by way 
of the Panama Canal. 


A definite program for the direct op- 
eration by the Federal Government of 
the cream of its gréat merchant fleet 
and the sale or scraping of the balance 
was submitted to President Harding by 
Chairman Albert D. Lasker of the United 
States Shipping Board, in his letter ot 
resignation. Following are the chief 
points of the report: 

Recommends Government operation of 
America’s merchant marine in the event 


negotiations for sale of fleet to private 
owners are not successful. 


Recommends creation by Fleet Cor- 
poration of twelve to eighteen subsidiary 
corporations to operate 250 ships on 
trade routes. 


That from the remaining 1,200 steel 
shiys 200 be selected as a reserve and 





CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


openings, etc. in Canada. 


staff is . 
industrial raw materials. 


Windsor Station 
Montreal, Can. 





Bureau of Canadian 
Information 


The Canadian Pacific Railway, 

renee of Canadian Information, 

the latest reliable information on every phase of in- 

dustrial and agricultural development in Canada. In 

the Reference Libraries maintained at Chicago, New York and Montreal are 

complete data on natural resources, climate, labor, transportation, business 
Additional data is constantly being added. 


Development Branch 


If you are considering the establishment of your industry in Canada, either to develop 
Canadian business or export trade, you are invited to consult this Branch. 
maintained to acquire and investigate 
Information as to such raw materials as well as upon any 
practical problem affecting the establishment of your industry, including markets, 
competition, labor costs, power, fuel, etc., is available. 

No charge or obligation attached to the above service. 

ness men and organizations are invited to make use of it. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Cc. P, R. Building 


Madison Ave. at 4th St. 
New York 


through its Bureau 
will furnish you with 


: l An expert 
information relative to Canadian 


Busi- 


165 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 
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used on highly competitive rade 
as a nucleus of the American ment 
marine fleet. Teh 
Recommends sale of remain; 
to 1,000 ships to American or a 
owners at best prices obtainibje, el 
Reports deficit of $16,000,: 
when he took office has been 
000,000 a month. 


Reports claims against Shipp 
Board aggregating $150,000,009 Pas 
for approximately $18,000,000. ted 


Reports Shipping Board now : 
000,000 in its treasury. w has $14, 
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Cotton and Grain 


= o— 2s 


Bian Department of Agriculture 3), 
nounced that the condition of the 
cotton crop on May 25 was 71 per cen, 
While this is a higher figure than thy 
reported for the three preceding years, 
it is under the 73.6 per cent. average 
for the past ten years on the same date, 
The revised estimates of 33,036,000 acta 
as the area picked during 1922 were 2 
per cent. less than the area reportej 
harvested in figures published last D. 
cember. The yield of 141.3 pounds lin 
per acre varied a fraction of a poun 
from the previous estimate. The Go. 
ernment’s final figures, however, rt. 
vealed that 980,000 acres of cotton lang 
in cultivation last June were abandoned 
before the end of the season. 

This year’s winter wheat crop, a 
forecast by the Government, based on 
June 1 conditions, is 581,000,000 bushels, 
against 586,000,000 bushels in 1922 
The spring wheat crop was forecast at 
236,000,000 bushels, or 34,000,000 bushels 
less than last year’s crop. Forecast of 
the other principal crops were as fol- 
lows: Oats, 1,256,000 bushels; barley, 
196,000,000 bushels; rye, 72,000,000 bush- 
els; hay, 99,000,000 tons; apples, 187, 
000,000 bushels; peaches, 47,000,000 
bushels. 

The condition of the crops, in per- 
centage of a normal, on June 1, was 
reported as follows: Winter wheat, 76.3; 
spring wheat, 90.2; oats, 85.6; barley, 
89.0; rye, 81.1; hay, 84.4; pastures, 848; 
apples, 75.5; peaches, 66.7. 

The report, on the whole, was regaré- 
ed favorably, with the exception of win- 
ter wheat, as the condition was lowered 
to 76.3 per cent., against 80.1. per cent. 
a month ago, whereas many private es- 
timates had forecast over 80 per cent. 
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Other Important Items | 

















“ipa to an expected decline 
in output, May set a new maximum 
of motor car production, totaling 404,992 
cars and trucks, a gain of 6 per cent. 
over April and 59 per cent. over May 
last year. This brings the total for 
the first five months to 1,660,573 cars 
and trucks. 

Probably $25,000,000 is lost by Ameri- 
can home builders each year through 
fraudulent building and real estate 
schemes, the National Surety Company 
estimates. 

Another decline in the number of 
business failures occurred during May. 
The total, as reported by Bradstreet’s, 
was 1,467, a decrease of 10 per cent. 
from April and 11 per cent. from May, 
1922. 

Organization of The Electrical Board 
of Trade of the City of New York, rep- 
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ery branch of the electrical 
hose members do an annual 
approximately a billion dol- 


FORBE- 
resenting 
industry, 


iness 
4 has been completed. Three thou- 
ani firms, corporations and individuals 
have joined the new body. 


Another new record was made in the 
iron production during May. 


country’s 
The “Iron Age” figures of total output 
for the month were 3,867,694 tons, or 


124,764 tons per day, compared with 3,- 
549,736 tons in April, a daily average of 
118,324. : 

Clarence H. Mackay, president of the 
Postal Telegraph-Commercial Cable 
System, announced that his company 
had executed an exclusive connecting 
line agreement with the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway for the interchange of 
telegraph and cable traffic. 

The volume of building construction 
in May, according to the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, showed an increase of 5 
per cent. over May, 1922. This increase 
was shown in the 27 northeastern 
States, which include about three- 
fourths of the country’s total constru:- 
tion volume. The Dodge report was in 
apparent contradiction to the report of 
Bradstreet’s for the same month show- 
ing a decrease of 17 per cent. compared 
with April and a decrease of 242 com- 
pared with March. However, the Brad- 
street figures were for building permits 
and the Dodge report referred to con- 
struction under way. 

The Southern Trade Congress wiil 
send a trade commission to Panama July 
14 to investigate commercial and in- 
vestment opportunities. In August the 
Congress will send. another commission 
on a Mediterranean tour. It will visit 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Italy and Greece. 


International 


Canada—The outstanding feature of 
Canada’s external trade in April was 
the increase in business with the United 
States, which, totaling nearly $72,000,000, 
or 58 per cent. of that with all coun- 
tries, was $24,500,000 greater than that 
for the same month in 1922. Imports 
from the United States were $46,927,152, 
an increase of $14,157,906, while the total 
exports stood at $26,538,373, an increase 
of $10,382,412. 

The United Finance Corporation of 
Montreal, one of the largest of the 
Canadian investment banking houses, 
has been combined with the Canadian 
corporation of the National City Com- 
pany, the merged institution to be 
—" as the National City Company, 

td. 

S. W. Straus & Company have pur- 
chased and are offering an issue of $1,- 
200,000 Gurney Foundry Company, Ltd., 
of Canada, first mortgage serial coupon 
bonds. This financing is the first in- 
dustrial loan made by S. W. Straus 
& Company in the Dominion. 

Great Britain—The opinion generally 
Prevails that the new German offer af- 
fords a reasonable basis for discussion. 
It is regarded as certain that, in any 
settlement, Germany will have to adopt 
the system of annuities, because there 
1S as yet no evidence that large inter- 
national loans could be raised. The time 
has long passed when the Allies could 
be expected to give aid of this kind. 





























‘ Index Visible for authorizing credits in the Delivery Room 
of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 


Wanamaker’s Waste No Time—Do You? 


Seconds and minutes are very precious commodities at the great stores of John Wanamaker. Sav- 
ing time for their customers means better service; saving time for themselves means 
earned. Because the management wish to save the most time and money possible in handling 
credits, they use 


INDEX VISIBLE Card Record Systems 


They now find that customers’ accounts can be O. K.’d as quick as a glance, clerk hire is reduced, 
and costly errors are preven 

Wanamaker’s insist on the best in modern record keeping. 
Index Visible is more than an index; more than a filing system. 
keeping service. Put it to work for you. 

A talk with one of our sales experts is the first step. 


INDEX VISIBLE, Ince. 
Main Office and Factory: New Haven, Conn. 
Sales and Service Offices in Leading Cities. 





So do you. 
It is a complete business record 





Now He Does a Million Dollar 
Business Every Year 


EN years ago—a married man, past 30, and 

in debt—A. C. Burnham had just lost his 
position. Undaunted, he launched out for him- 
self and, from very modest beginnings, built an 
enterprise that now does a million dollar busi- 
ness every year. 





A. C. Burnham 


questioned personally a hundred 
proprietors of prosperous concerns 
of moderate size. The results he has 
embodied in a new book whose very 
title breathes the spirit of business 
achievement— 


Mr. Burnham is convinced that 
others can duplicate his success. In 
an effort to discover and set down 
sound principles by which a small 
business can be worked up, he has 


Own Business 


Building Your 


This absorbing volume suggests in merely employed, or, if already in business 
definite, practical terms how you can for yourself, to find a fresh source of new 
discover a g idea—how you can plan, ideas— 
organize, finance, and operate a small 
business. In it Mr. Burnham presents the Send for this 282-page book on approval. 


unvarnished records of half a hundred of 
the concerns studied, with explicit details 
of how they were started, capitalized, de- 
veloped, and what the financial results 
have been. 


How Others Did It 


Read how one man borrowed $25 and 


Within five days of its receipt you can 
send us the price—only $2.75—or return the 
volume. Use the order form below. 








THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


built a business that now reaches $100,- 
000 a year; how another found among 
working people a market for specialties 
that nets him 300% on his capital; how 
a former grocery clerk developed a chain 
of lunchrooms doing nearly $2,000,000 
annual business. 


Great Opportunities 


Opportunities for small concerns exist 
teday as never before for those who have 
eyes to see them, the courage and the 
brains to grasp them. If you earnestly 
desire to rise wt of the ranks of the 


20 Vesey St., Publishers, New York 


Send me postpaid Burnham’s “BUILD- 
| [ING YOUR OWN BUSINESS.” Within | 














| five days of its receipt, I will send you 
$2.75 in full payment or return the book. | 
Name | 
Business Address | 
Firm 
} Position , 
{ (691) I 





ASK FOR THE 


Gratis to 
writers of 


Business Letters 


iN 


These interesting articles 
from Forbes Magazine 
will be sent you gratis, 
until a limited edition is 
exhausted. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
Ediphone Division 
58 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 








This Stock Should 
Double in Price 


Our Subscribers are loading up 
with a cheap stock on the New 
York Stock Exchange selling 
between $10 and $20. 


Its asset value is about three times its 
price. 

Has only trifling debts. 

Is earning at the annual rate of about 
50% of its price. 

Its long pull prospects are remarkably 
bullish. 

It should double—perhaps treble—in 
value within a year and eventually 
should sell at five times present prices. 
It ought to be worth a monthly trial 
subscription at the special rate of $10 
to have our Daily Financial Service in 
this regard. 


Free Samples on Request 
to Dept. F-23. 


To Topics financial Bureau 


IN CONTINUOUS EXISTENCE 34 YEARS 


44 Broan Sr., NEwWYorkK 




















Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving ertire satisfaction. Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes less space thanatray. Sent FREE trial. 


309 N. 10th 
8T. LOUIS 





Mail i 

Will help you increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog showing 
details covering names of your 
bes! ospective customers. 
Counts and prices are given on 

thousands of different Mailing 


yA Guaranteed 
0 


by refund of Feach 


809 N 
10th 


Ros$-Gould Co 2. St. Louis 


BIG MONEY IN 

RAISING SILVER FOX 
We buy all youraise, Profitsup 

to 300% have been made ina 
single year. Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business, 

Duffus Silver Fox Co. 

@21 ¥V. 30th St..New York 
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Germany’s offer is a close approxima- 
tion to Bonar Law’s plan as submitted 
last January at the Paris Conference. 
That plan was rejected then by France 
and Belgium, but much has happened 
since that time to change opinion. 

Lord Curzon has summoned the 
French, Belgian and Italian Ambassa- 
dors to a conference. This coupled 
with the report that Chancellor Mc- 
Kenna has put forward a new repara- 
tions plan which has, it is understood, 
the approval of the British Government. 
gives rise to the hope that something 
tangible. will result. 

British commodity prices declined 
slightly during May, according to the 
“Economist,” whose total index number 
for the month is 4,412, compared with 
4,440 for April. These figures compare 
with a basic average for 1901-05 prices 
of 2,200 points, the May figure being 
thus slightly more than double this 
figure. : 


France—The economic position of 
France is characterized as strong at the 
present time in a report by the British 
Board of Trade and received by the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York. 
The report says: “Not only in ma- 
terial resources and in industrial equip- 
ment, but also in the organization and 
direction of the forces at her disposal, 
France has acquired new powers. Her 
ports, waterways, railways and roads 
have been and are being improved; her 
water power is being systematically 
turned to account; she has brought 
within her own area large new re- 
sources in ores, coal, potash and oils, 
as‘ well as highly developed metallur- 
gical, engineering and textile indus- 
tries; and not only in the devastated 
areas but in many other parts of France 
new and modern factories for the prin- 
cipal branches of industry have sprung 
up. This material progress in equip- 
ment and production purposes has been 
attended by advance in industrial or- 
ganization.” 


The new German reparations offer is 
not regarded in financial circles as pro- 
viding a possible solution of the prob- 
lem. The French Premier declared 
that the Belgian and French govern- 
ments were in accord not to examine 
any proposition which shall not be pre- 
ceded by complete and definite cessa- 
tion of German resistance. He also 
made it clear that France has no con- 
fidence in Germany’s carrying out any 
promises to operate herself the monop- 
olies for the benefit of the Allies; that 
France has no intention of entrusting 
to an international body the fixation of 
Germany’s capacity for payment, and 
that France does not wish to enter a 
reparation conference with Germany on 
a basis of equality. 

Germany—The following is a sum- 
mary of the official text of Premier 
Cuno’s new reparations offer: 


Total sum offered—None specified. 
Annual payments—1,200,000,000 
gold marks ($300,000,000). 
Guarantees—Customs duties on 
luxuries, excise duties on wine, beer, 
sugar, receipts from tobacco and 
spirits monopoly, 500,000,000 from 
state railways, 500,000,000 from 
mortgage secured by real estate, 
industry, agriculture, shipping, gold 
obligations of banks. 
Conditions—No mention of evacu- 
ation of Ruhr; no mention of possible 
resistance. Liability for reparations 
acknowledged, and “Germany already 
has offered to accept decision of im- 
partial international body as_ to 
amount and method of payment.” 
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The extensive art gallery of Ger 
paper money will shortly be enlarge 
by two notable accessions. T!ic Reichs 
bank is arranging to print 1,000 
mark notes in response to popular de. 
mand. At present the biggest Germsy 
monetary unit in circulation is the 109, 
000-mark note—about $1.30. 

A further decline in the value of sm 
mark, to 90,000 to the dollar, was accom. 
panied by another increase in the cost 
of living, The Frankfurter Zeitung! 
monthly index of average commodity » 
prices as of June 1 shows the average 
on the basis of 1 for 1914, to be 1469 
as compared with 8237 on May 1 and 
with 79 on June 1, 1922. The large 
increase is in the textile and leaths: 
groups, which rose from 14,066 to @ 
640 during the month. ; 











Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in cach 
issue and also pays $1 for each 

story used. 


How to Run a Railroad 

The story is told that a certain am | 
bitious young man went to the presi-” 
dent of a certain university and said: 7 

“Sir, I desire a course of training” 
which will fit me to become the su.” 
perintendent of a great railroad sys- 7 
tem. How much will such a course™ 
cost, and how long will it take?” 

“Young man,” replied the president, 7 
“such a course would cost you twenty | 
thousand dollars and might require 7 
twenty years of your time. But, on® 
the other hand, by spending perhaps | 
three hundred dollars of your money ™ 
and three months of your time you may 7 
be elected to Congress. Once there, | 
young man, you will feel yourself” 
quite competent to direct not only 
one, but all the great railroad systems 7 
of our country.”—$5 prize to W. R 


Brown, 99 N. Front St., Columbus, 0. 
* * * 


A Brilliant Witness 

A prosecuting attorney had encoun- 
tered a somewhat difficult witness. | 
Finally he asked him if he was ate © 
quainted with any of the men on the 
jury. “Yes; Sir,” announced the wit- 
ness, “more than half of them.” 

“Are you willing to swear that you 
know more than half of them?” de- 
manded the lawyer. 

“Why, if it comes to that, I’m will 
ing to swear that I know more than 
all of them put together,” came the 
emphatic reply.—$1 prize to William T. 
Dorward, 825 Chambers St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


* * * 





Those wishing contributions returne, 
if found unsuitable for publication in 
“Forbes,” will please enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes. 





